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first met Patrick at ILLUXCON§In 2008. My nirst imp 
young man who can paint. Mc lasting impression j 
sion simply because his work star s out among 

can also paint. In my opinion the re 
passion in his art that very few have. His undersi nd 

tion and lighting is excellent. His technique and 
magical. It pulls you inand speaks to you. Ah, young a 
back to work: - 


~~ 


re along with twin ahieed Tim, famously =f as The Brothéfe Hildebrande * cre- 


ated the fantastic The Lord of the range calendar illustrati nd the original Star 
Wars movie poster., inspiring, a generation or new artists. Todady reg creates art for his 
American Beauties online store: http:/ /americanbeautiesart.com/ 
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Smelling or cheap soap | walked into the boardroom and was treated as a human being for the 


/ he L ao “4 Ro av dl Ft on e€ first time since leaving the Emerald Isle. Dazzling them with false confidence | walked outside 
"/1 6-T ? 


ik. AR onto Tottenham Court Road and into the first warm day of London’s long hot summer, contract 
in hand. 


s JOURNEY 


At the corner of Oxford Street | sat down and stared at the contract with tears welling as the un- 
seeing throng passed by. The fee was over six times my weekly slave wage. | was a free man. 


CLAN ANP- 
Te 


As a young lad (right) with my good friend Sean Black in front of Buckingham Palace, circa 1986. An unlikely artist, straight 
from Ireland’s building sites. The locals regarded us as shirtless barbarians. Sean went on to be a university lecturer in 
Sweden teaching business. Me, | simply painted pictures... 


hen | was fifteen years old my uncle bought me a copy of ‘The Savage Sword of Conan’ featur- 

ing inside the fantastic pencil and ink art of John Buscema and Alfredo Alcala, and even more 
stunning... the incredible art of Boris Vallejo on the cover. In that moment | knew | wanted to be a 
fantasy illustrator. 


It was a bitter winter morning a few years later in 1984 when | boarded the Larne to Stranraer ferry 
from Ireland on my way to London. Alone with a paltry £100 in my pocket and an oversized drawing 
board tied to my back | foolishly set out for the big smoke with no real plan other than to be a sci-fi/ 
fantasy illustrator. It was a long journey as | couldn't sit down, so | stood instead, frozen to the top 
deck outside, guiding the ship like a snowbound Frankenstein’s monster, across the Irish Sea. 


Running on dreams near-starvation and homelessness soon followed my arrival in an Orwellian, i> = — = hh 
dank and dreary London.| sold myself into building site slavery for a pitiful weekly wage and by night Book jacket artworks painted in my early twenties. Awkward looking today, 


painted in the dim light of a Spartan bed sit. My dreams of becoming the next Boris Vallejo or Frank but nostalgic. Top left was my first commission from Orbit Books. | posed for 
Frazetta looked bleakly unattainable. the conquering hero... which was exactly how | felt at the time. 

rented studio space with the first professional illustrators | had ever met, and taking a deep 
Salvation literally came in the darkest hour just as the coin-fed electricity meter shut off. It was in breath rolled up my sleeves and got down to the serious business of illustration. 
the form of a phone call from honey-voiced art director, Janette Diamond, who held in her hand a 
cheaply printed self-promotional postcard that | had mailed off months before when my dreams One book jacket followed another.| had an agent now and rarely left the studio. As | was putting 
were still kicking. Could | come see her tomorrow to discuss painting the covers for some sci-fi paper- the finishing touches to one artwork, another manuscript would land on my desk. These were the 
back books? A quick flick through my blank diary and | had a date for nine o’clock the next morning glory days and | thought they would never end. Then, without fair warning, the country went into 
at Orbit Books. recession and the bottom fell out of the Sci-Fi & Fantasy market.| needed to find a new source of 


illustration work if | was to survive. 
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ounding the London pavements, portfolio in hand, | tramped past the oppressed, dust covered 

Irish navvies digging up the road to the tune of a foreman swearing like it was a national sport. 
Was this to be my fate again? | was determined not to make it so. | found greeting card work which 
killed all hope of fantasy related projects, it was also ill paid making it a weekly struggle to cover my 
bills. Worse still, even the greeting card market was drying up. Six poverty-stricken months followed 
as | put a new folio of ad type work together. | caught a train north to Manchester and just as the 
chimes of doom were sounding, | secured one of the biggest advertising artists’ agents in England 
and rented studio space with the giants of advertising illustration. 


The Studio was always filled with laughter and camaraderie. | admired these new friends but it didn’t 
stop me ribbing them unmercifully when it was my turn.| learned from them and became ‘A Man of 
Many Styles’l was with my peers and a full-time illustrator again. 


As the years sped by | watched the vast advertising machine chew up thousands of little illustrations, 
all forgotten save for a few fading copies gathering dust in an old ‘analogue’ portfolio. | realized | had 
slowly let my fantasy art dreams die. Optimistically | moved back to London to give fantasy art an- 
other shot but found a rain-soaked city in decay.| decided to backpack through the sun-baked lands 
of Israel and Egypt, finding adventure and romance amidst the pyramids with my future wife, Cathy 
until endless summers led us to sub-tropical Australia, which | now call home. 


Australia was a cultural surprise after a diet of misleading ‘red dust and kangaroo’ Chips Rafferty 
movies. | was taken completely off guard by it’s urban sophistication and decided to aim high and 
apply for a job as art director/studio manager in Brisbane's gleaming, glass-towered city. 


The C.E.O. was impressed with the cut of my jib and led me into the studio to meet the underlings. 
To my horror they were sitting in front of Apple computers. All | could hear was air rushing through 
my head, carrying away the voice of my prospective employer who was speaking in strange tongues 
about me being responsible for data backup etc. was sunk. 


With shame,| confessed | knew nothing about computers and left with my head down. All that was 
left for me to do was to take it on the chin, so | put on my big boy’s pants and went back to school, 
enrolling in a digital arts course at the local college. 


The college campus was peopled by bright young things taking their first steps in the big world. 
Still in my thirties | felt young and fit but when | entered the classroom the students looked at me as 
if Grandpa Walton had shuffled in. | sat in front of a dark computer screen mortified while the kids 
clickity-clicked like crickets. Peter, the instructor, asked me if everything was okay and | had to tell him 
that | couldn't turn the blasted thing on. However, three short months later and | was bringing digital 
commissions into the classroom. 


Example of Patrick’s digital art painted in Corel Painter for the delux version of 
Frankenstein. Commissioned by Easton Press. 
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ith cable internet | now had a toy which shrunk the publishing world into my new Mac powered 

home studio.In London Sci-Fi & Fantasy book jacket work was still dead in the water with cover 
illustration being almost all Photoshoped in-house, but in the land of the free great art still adorned 
the covers. After years of painting advertising art for a living, grasping at every fantasy-themed ad 
job, | awoke from my slumber and secured an artists‘agent in New York. 


Then it started again, one book jacket after another, all Sci-Fi & Fantasy art. And so began my return 
to the genre | loved. Fate had also intervined when my old teacher, Peter Kewon, asked me to teach 
figure drawing to fashion students. It was a treat to be out of the studio in a country as beautiful as 
Australia. Before long | was teaching digital art, which in turn resulted in what is now the sixth year 
teaching my Sci-Fi & Fantasy Masterclass. 


All this | was thankful for, but | never gave up my love of oils and was determined to keep painting 
traditionally when time permitted, even though the lure of digital commissions made things faster 
and easier. What happened next put me back on the path | started at fifteen years old, when out of 
the blue came... IluXCon. 


What follows in these pages are the oil paintings, insights, stories, thoughts, and Masterclass tech- 
niques used in preparation for IlluxXCon and the further commissioned work resulting from this life 
changing show, plus advice along the way for every aspiring oil painter, illustrator and gallery artist 
following their own dreams... 


Ppa Jones. Brisbane, Australia, 2013 


Pat as fellow guest artist alongside his childhood hero, Boris Vallejo. IlluxCon, Pennsylvania, 2008 


Another example of Patrick’s digital art painted in Corel Painter for the delux ver- 
sion of Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep. Commissioned by Easton Press. 
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— Emile Zola (1840-1902 
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nd so to technique. There are many ways to approach drawing from life. My way is an amalgamation of tech- roportion is probably the hardest challenge. Some artists hold up a pencil at arm’s length and run their thumb along 
A\rcucs taught by great art teachers such as Andrew Loomis (4 892-1959 ) and George B. Bridgeman, (1865- to measure body parts. | choose to use the head and other body shapes as a measurement, for instance the dis- 
‘ = i y =—— = A ~~ be SN : ey . et yY i - ? 1 £55 a ee ee inn talen a c a. Bias Sela Ai ' me 4 : : 
1943 ), plus a blend of my own discoveries. When you first stand in front of a live model the fear of empty space tance from chin to nipple equals one head for most models. Fig a. I’ve worked out proportions using square shapes and 
> v! 4 i ALO CO. i A ~~) X \ til U i Ca t ~~) 2 : e 2 . : . ned c he : i ’ 
circles then ran imagined lines to find other points of reference, for example in this case a line dropped vertically from 


is daunting. Trying to tackle proportion straight off the bat is a tough challenge. Best to first capture ‘gesture’. 
Gesture is the flow of lines that run through and around a figure. On the left is a two minute gesture drawing | did 
for my art students. Try to capture the flowing lines without worrying about proportion; letting the lines run-through 


. You can see squarish shapes still visible in the hair and can note the 
torso is four heads high; chin to nipple, nipple to navel, navel to crotch. Fi The left figure with square shapes rounded 
each other is key ( ie: don’t try to draw a careful outline ). A gesture drawing that’s out of proportion will still look = worshg didi a ane Metal Nadie with STatING oOtee Pe: Bacy eons eho oleae to nas bibl 

P ea P — , : aie : é \ 'e ado\ adde F ray O > sy =) 1 c 4rs are three 5 de < that t rahec bro 
more interesting that a careful outlined drawing. The drawing on the right is a gesture drawing with shadowed ae soft siadows added. Fig e. You can see here the shoulders are three heads wide and that the forehead, eyebrow 
areas added by finger smudging and erasing. 1é to nose, and nose to chin are roughly equal thirds. ‘7 


the center model’s nose touches the nipple. F 
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Vie bis b's Palette 


n artist’s style can be defined in some regard by their colour palette. Artist’s like Pierre 

Bonnard (1867-1947) for instance placed more emphasis on colour strength than on value 
(darks and lights). That was his style. lf you convert his art to greyscale it can be confusing 
sometimes to understand what’s going on, but this didn’t matter as it was not how his'art was 
meant to be viewed. With my style | rely on value for initial impact as my work is less graphic. 
This does not mean | disregard colour as secondary to value as | place both in high regard, 
but for me value comes before | think of colour. Some may describe my work as having ailim- 
ited colour palette, but this would be untrue as | use lots of colour variation, especially in skin 
tones, a more accurate description would be of a muted colour palette. 


Why use muted colours rather than bright colours, after all bright colours draw the eye? Well, 
like everyone | have specific tastes and simply prefer a muted palette for my paintings. If you 
are at the first stage of becoming an artist you could take all the information in this book and 
just bump the colours up to find the beginnings of your own style. , 
There are other reasons | prefer a muted palette, one being longevity. | find it easier to return 
to a painting that isn’t screaming with colour. A colourful painting will certainly gain from initial 
impact but unless it has been handled by a colour master such as Greg Hildebrandt, Julie Bell 
or Michael Whelan the chances are it will eventually become a literal eyesore. iyo reason 


is atmosphere. Think of distant memories: a rainy afternoon, a misty mountain, xOtic 
journey through a desert; these kind of memories are usually remembered in muted Colours 
and vague detail. Something magical happens when certain details and colour are left to the 
imagination. 

When most students visit an artist's studio they will undoubtedly have their eyes fixed on the 
mixing of colours and values, with good reason, as this is an important stage of the painting 
process. But it’s a fruitless exercise for the most part as the colours will be different for each 
painting and will also change in such a subtle way during mixing that it will be impossible to 
commit to memory. A better way to work out a palette is to arrange your colours in a constant 
system regardless of the colours used. 


When you mix secondary colours (combinations of red, yellow and blue hues) with white you 
get warm or cool grays (values). | will start a painting using dark dull colours, adding purer 
colour and lighter values until | reach the optimum colour saturation and lightest value for a 
particular painting. If | find a skin colour to be too cool, say blue, I'll add a little bit of a warmer 
colour such as sepia and visa versa. 
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Cerulean Blue 


\ . ~ 
_ Burnt Umber 
B dder 


Olive Green 


* v ° 
Gold Ochre *" \ 


For this palette | arranged my colours in a circle, rainbow fashion starting with a yellow hue go- 
ing through the warm colours into cool colours right through to purple. I'll then place a blob of 
white outside the circle and use it to mix lighter values of each colour on the outside, leaving 
the inside of the circle to mix darker colours. So on the outside I'll have a dab of yellow mixed to 
various lights then next to it a dab of orange in various light shades. On the inside of the circle | 
4 mix various colours together without white to create darker shades of each colour. Keeping the 


— 


darks and whites separate will keep colours pure. By the end it’s a free for all as | mix increas- 
— wey subtle colours throughout. On this page is a photo of my embattled palette after painting 
be ‘V" 


wthe,Sacrifice’.. » 


~ 
The perfect balance of colour and value are the ingredients needed to create timeless art... 
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his was a big Oil on Canvas, 40” X 40” and my first major oils after a ten years hiatus. | first painted The Oracle back in 

2005 using computer software Corel Painter for a YA (young adult) book on mermaids, but it went unpublished as the art 
director considered it too sexy when finished!? He had approved a detailed sketch, but | guess he didn’t foresee the realism 
or life breathed into the work via light and shadow. | got paid and that was that. | put the piece aside and carried on with my 
other book jacket commissions. 


hen in 2008, the first ever IlluXCon event was announced in Altoona, U.S.A.. The brainchild of creators Pat and Jeannie 

Wilshire it featured just about every traditional fantasy artist that had ever inspired me, including my hero as a young 
aspiring artist, the mighty Boris Vallejo. Right then | decided | was going—whatever it took! The hand of fate was so firm | 
was hardly conscious of my own Say in it. | emailed the organizer, Pat Wilshire, from my home in Australia and was told all 
tickets were sold out. | slumped dejected before boldly asking if | could attend as an artist. To my amazement he knew my 
work from Easton Press and said yes. From that moment my artist’s road took one of it’s most dramatic turns toward the 
illustrator’s Holy Grail...fine art. 
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had six months to fill a five metre square panel with new oil paintings and still complete my regular workload 

for clients. Using Corel Painter it would have been easy, but oils? | had to think boldly again and went out and 
bought three very large canvases big enough to fill the panel space and decided to revisit an old Corel Painter 
artwork | thought could have been done better. Since the color scheme and mood was already established in the 
digital art gave me the confidence to tackle the first oils. 


had the original sketch from three years earlier but was unhappy with the anatomy as my artist’s eye had de- 

veloped since then, so | called back my original model, the talented actress and theatre director, Tora Hylands, 
who has since left Australia to find roles in various SF & Fantasy productions such as the TV series Sanctuary and 
movies such as Twilight: Breaking Dawn. | recommend working with actors or life drawing models over standard 
models for hire as they take dramatic art direction with more understanding and passion. To find one who also 
appreciates SF & Fantasy is a godsend. 
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IN ow the real work begins. Using opaque paints (thicker paints that cover, usually mixed with white) | get to work 
on blocking in the anatomy in dull tones. | work in sections that will leave me enough time to blend before the 
paint dries. | don’t worry about very fine detail here as that is left until the end. The reason this is known as block- 
ing inis that you are working out major forms in ‘blocks”. Think of this stage as a sculpture would, chiseling away 
at marble, defining big shapes first before coming back to define further with smaller chisels later after the basic 
anatomy is formed. My paint at this stage is a little thicker and is now thinned using a medium of 70% white spirits 
with the addition of 30% linseed oil mixed in to make the paints flow. 
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ore sections blocked in and I’m getting a clearer idea of how the light will work against the background darks. 
At this point I’m also working back into the background to create a pool of light (pardon the pun). 


leave the background at a stage that is almost finished then touch it up again at the very end when the figure is 
complete to marry them together and unify the whole picture. To labour on the background at this stage would 
slow down my enthusiasm for the project may also result in a stiff looking artwork. 
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dding still more glazed and opaque paints on top the next day | take a soft brush and blend the colors together 

all the time wiping the brush with a dry rag to keep the hairs soft. Here is a studio shot of the art almost fin- 
ished. Along with Boris reference you can also glimpse Frazetta’s ‘Dark Kingdom’ hanging on the wall to keep me 
motivated (not the original of course). This size of the Boris art book will give you a further idea of the scale of this 
painting. It’s worth noting also that my study of art is not confined to two artists, it’s just Boris and Frank constantly 
rekindle that early wonder in me and keep me motivated. 


ow using smaller sable brushes | get in close and concentrate on the scales and other refined detail. Even 
though | have photo-reference | will also refer to anatomical books and my own studies for more accurate 
anatomy. More accurate than a photo? Absolutely. As discussed in the life drawing chapter photos are for refer- 
ence only and are often deceiving and obscure. | can always tell if an artist has relied on photo reference without 
having studied anatomy as it’s usually horrible and lifeless work harbouring all the mistakes of the photo multiplied 
by the mistakes of the artist trying to recreate form he doesn’t fully understand. 
32 
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IH ere is aclose up as | blend. Each day | come back to a dry painting and add more thinned colour which | blend 
as in the previous day, adding more lush colour as | go. | used to meticulously draw every fish scale on my 
working drawing but now | find it more natural to paint scales and blemishes directly by eye onto the painting as 
it’s easier to follow the contours of the modeled flesh. 


s always | spend the majority of time on the face and hands. As the great Norman Rockwell (1894-1978) said,’ 

People will forgive anything but the face and hands.’ How right he was. I’ll turn the painting upside down to get 
a fresh look at it, then stand back. It’s surprising how many errors become apparent using this method. I’ll also use 
a mirror to check further. If the face is wrong the painting will fail. Give this part of your painting all you’ve got! 


& 
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he previous artwork ‘The Oracle’, created for IluxXCon brought an unexpected commission before the show even began. 

| had shown Pat Wilshire, the show’s co-creator, progress shots of ‘The Oracle’ and he asked if | would be interested 
in painting the first official poster. This kind of luck was incredible, but luck can nearly always be traced back to you placing 
yourself in it’s path. It’s tough to be bold if you’re shy but sometimes you need to be if you want to spread your artistic wings 
and fly. Ask yourself the old question,‘What’s the worst that can happen?’ It’s not war, you wi// survive your bold move. The 
worst that can happen is a life of regret for not taking the leap of faith. 


he first show opened at the Altoona Heritage Centre in November 2008 and featured most of the greatest Sci-Fi & Fan- 
tasy traditional artists of the last century, along side a generation of artists inspired by them, including myself. 
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0, as well as miraculously shoe-horning my way into the first historic IlluXCon as a guest artist after the gates 

had closed, | now had the nerve wracking privilege of painting the first official poster. It had to be of outstand- 
ing quality as it was advertising the talents of the world’s greatest Sci-Fi & Fantasy artists. Talk about pressure. 
Pat briefed me on an idea he had for a fallen cyborg angel, then left me to interpret the image. | produced three 
pencil sketches scanned and colored in Photoshop then emailed them as jpegs for him to choose one. 


47> 
ne Lt 
iT Heart, 
i ow 

would have been happy to paint any of the roughs but was glad to find Pat chose my favorite of the three. Keep 
in mind an art director will often choose your least favorite, so make sure all are strong. My favorite model, Tora, 
was out of town on an acting gig so | took a chance and hired bodybuilding champ, Sarah Sliwka to pose. Sarah 
was in great shape, and needed to be to play the part of a figure able to fly for hours on end (everything must 


ring true). Although | broke my rule of only working with actors she did a great job. | photographed her from my 
veranda to get this overhead shot. 
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start by getting the anatomy correct. | will consult anatomy books and good anatomy models at this stage as 
it’s vital to get right early otherwise you it will haunt you forever. | correct the photo reference lens distortion and 


burnt out detail as | work. | will enhance what | feel is needed as real life needs a push to make it magical. If you 
look at video footage of behind the scenes of making a movie, then view the actual movie shot on film with mood 
lighting and atmosphere in place you will understand what | mean. 


H°° | paint in some opaque color to establish depth. I’m concerned with making this painting glow and am 
planning ahead to darken the outer edges to draw the eye toward the face which will be filled with, | hope, 
heart breaking emotion. One thing | strive for in my art is passion. | never want my characters to look like they 
are aware of the viewer or to seem blank-headed. They most appear to be totally involved in whatever world or 
situation | have placed them in. | approach painting like a method actor approaches a role. Let’s call it method 


painting. 
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had reference of a bird to study the feathers. It’s important to build a reference file, especially at the start 
of your career. But | find as | get more experienced | use less and less reference and now use none for the 
likes of rocks or skies. | can’t imagine going without figure reference though for this style of realistic oil painting 
as just the very turn of one muscle affects another then another. Add changing light to the mix and you will be 


learning about human anatomy for the rest of your life. 
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ere is the entire work in progress. | paint the clockwork wings and the crown at the same time to keep the 

design consistent. The whole thing is in flux and being constantly reshaped to fit my vision. All the time I’m 
working on the face, which on this piece | ended up repainting completely —twice! That’s how important the face 
is. If the face is wrong the whole painting will fail. 


Gare a nice sense of depth here now with the values in place. Once the values are working the whole paint- 
ing is heading in the right direction on the road to success. 
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n this close up I’m still plotting out form and light. Painting the clockwork wings was both tricky and great fun. As 

there was no reference used it meant | could just get lost in the workings of it. | use the light from the model to 
gauge where to place the highlights on the iron parts. With everything in place | move on with confidence to the 
color glazing and final blending stage. 


he most reflective materials are metals and you can see I’ve added oranges to the underside for backlight 

(maybe from a fire somewhere off the side) and blues/ greens to the upper curves to reflect sky. This is a 
classic light combo that | used a zillion times in my advertising days. | often consider my years as an advertising 
illustrator to be time wasted on disposable art, but it taught me a lot in terms of work ethic, deadlines, shortcuts, 
etc and certainly kept my drawing and painting skills well honed to return to the genre | loved when the opportunity 
arrived again. 
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nto the serious work of glazing and blending. Glazing is as simple as adding a glaze medium to your paints 

to thin them to a transparency. For my glazing | simply use linseed oil but there are many glazing mediums 
available at art stores. At this stage I'll add extra bits were the mood takes me. Also be careful not to highlight 
everything, lest your painting looks like it’s been snowed on. At the risk of sounding obvious, only highlight the 
highest light! See how the long ornate handle sings out in contrast to the shadowed cogs. 


[realy enjoyed adding all the subtle colors to the wings. It’s a big mistake to assume everything has the same 
color hue all the way through, i.e. various shades of the color of brown. Everything reflects the environment 
to different degrees so there are subtle blues and greens worked into the browns as well as some warm colors 
speckled into the cool blues. 
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close up of the scales, which | paint on top after the legs are dry. It’s not important to paint every scale all the 
way around the leg, an impression will do the job better than a fussy mess of detail and will also be not so tir- 
ing on the eye. 


esc a tear for extra drama and work on the face until it’s right. Although flesh is not as reflective as metal it still 
contains oil and is more reflective than you would think, especially if you are next to water or metal, hence the 
glow on the side of the face here. Hold some gold next to your skin and study hard. Study is the key to success! 
| consider this a charmed painting as not only did it introduce me to my peers with as first official poster art for 
IlluxXCon it also garnered me my first Chesley Award nomination. @ 
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[Painted this one for myself as part of my ongoing Lost World series for a proposed book of my own making (it’s good 
to always have a project on the go to keep the creative juices flowing). The Lost World artworks are all connected to a 
story set in an undiscovered continent on a re-imagined Earth. Once the painting was started | auctioned it online and 
it was snapped up by an astute U.S. collector at the color rough stage. This Painting was done on gessoed illustration 
board as using canvas at this 19”X25” size would have been too coarse to paint fine detail onto, as | discovered on the 
previous painting. The collector made a good decision with his bid as the final painting was also nominated for a Chesley 
award when completed. 


hen there is no commission to be had, then self promotion is the only route left and can lead to more worthy work 
than the commission you were simply hoping might drop in your lap. A harsher mantra to shock a jobbing artist into 
affirmative action would be to whisper ‘No one is aware of you’. I’ve endured severe periods in the artists’ wilderness and 
sympathize with the lean times all artists suffer. This, I’m afraid, is the average artist’s lot. Just know you are not alone and 
things will improve as your work improves. Those retirees reading this after a lifetime of work, can of course, relax and 


enjoy painting for the sheer pleasure. a 
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Hers the color rough painted in Corel Painter using digital palette knives and oil pastels. You can of course 
use real palette knives and oil pastels but digital is much faster. | like to have a backstory to motivate me and 
add depth to an original painting. Here it is: Mermaid sisters take refuge in a cave after one is harpooned. Diana 
releases the deadly harpoon in her open hand as her sister, Andromeda, holds her in her arms. Revenge, of 
course, will ensue later in the story. 


pee upon Holly Underwood and Carly Rees, two actresses from the Zen Zen Zo theatre company to pose. | pose 
and adjust their arms to match the rough, but the real drama comes from them understanding the back story 
and my detailed art direction. Some artists might roll their eyes at the idea of a back story but just check out their 
passionate expressions when these actresses hit the mark. They would be look phoney if they didn’t know what 
their motivation was. | see lots of ‘phoney’ fantasy art where supposed heros of myth look like they are waiting 
for a bus. 


inding the right models to match your vision is a task worth taking. For instance, even some of the great Alma 
Tadema’s (1836-1912) work | thought was severely lessoned by his choice of non-actor friends posing as Ro- 


man nobility. AS 


ones 


ones 
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ere I’m blocking in the first figure and re-shaping the background. Still avoiding the urge to detail and blend 
until everything is blocked and balanced. Note the pool of light starting to form. | always work from background 
to foreground so as not to fuss to much on the edges. 


a the start of the block-in stage. At this point I’m moving across the image without slowing for fine detail, 

simply blocking in the lights and darks in basic monochrome colors to establish mood and form in the chiar- IH 
oscuro style of the old masters. This will keep the overall art organic and flowing. The next stage will include the 
figures, painted in the same manner, still leaving fine detail, subtle blending, highlights and color to be applied at 


the end to the whole image. he bluish glare at the edges is from overhead lights. When working at night or on overcast days | use two 


lights, the overhead light on the ceiling is fitted with a daylight bulb (blue cast) and my swivel light is fitted with 
an ordinary light bulb (warm light). The danger in using just one light source when painting is that it will affect how 
you see color. If you work with only warm light you will tend to mix more cool colors to compensate. The next day 
your art may have a bluer cast than you perceived during the night. By using both warm and cool light combined 
will keep your colors true. 
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hat’s the journeyman stages gone. There are still lots of problems left to resolve but most issues have now 

been tackled, and the hardest areas (midtones) have been addressed. The midtone is the middle tone be- 
tween dark and light and is the area that contains the purest colour as it is the area least drained of colour by 
either shadow or light. 


he next stage is turning this work into a piece of art with lighting, glazed color, detail, blending, etc. The scruffy 

outer edges you see on the artwork is masking tape which I'll peel off at the end to give a crisp white border. 
If this was a canvas painting | would simply paint right to the edge as canvas can traditionally be hung with or 
without a frame. 
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ere is the blending stage in progress. Along the top figure’s arm you can see a dark outer line. This is due to 
me spreading a fine layer of oil medium over the dry figure before painting on top (the same 50/50% linseed 
oil/odorless spirt medium | use to thin the oil paints at the blending stage). 


y laying down this thin floating layer of oil | will be able to paint more smoothly on top with paint giving me 

a fluid surface to blend into and also taking the drag and wear off my brushes. | believed | had invented this 
technique when | first started oil painting, but discovered later it had been thought of long before my Eureka mo- 
ment. The technique is known as ‘oiling out’, and is mostly forgotten in art school teaching where it is now more 
traditionally used to restore sunken colors to a painting before the final varnish. 


his is day ten on the painting. Not a long time in classic oil painting terms, all the same I’m running a bit slow 


on this one and | know Boris and Frank would see this as an ice age. Still, the next two working days should 
show more dramatic results as my paintings usually speed up as | go along and grow in confidence. 
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he most important part of the painting in close up. Getting the expression of angst is very difficult and | need 

to use restraint here as there is the danger of it looking like amateur theatrics. The model has used just the 
right amount of expression, but painting expression takes a lot of skill to get right, even with the aid of a reference 
model. Can’t rush this stage. This close up is blown up from the original face length of around two inches. 


hen | first studied original artworks up close | was under the impression that | needed to work with thicker 

paint, but the confusion came from the fact that | was looking at the final build up of thin layers along with 
some final impasto flourishes. | was basically looking at the final strokes and believing that thicker paint was used 
all the way through the painting stages. You can see how thin my paint is in this extreme close up. If your paint is 
too thick you will have trouble painting detailed figures and will struggle with blending. The best way to understand 
the consistency of the paint | use in my blending stages is to think of the consistency of ‘melted butter’ This is 
achieved by adding oil mixed with thinners such as turpentine or white spirit as described throughout this book. 
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oming to the finish line with the details, namely the fish scales. You can see the oiling out more clearly here 

which is particularly helpful when painting small details as it’s hard to paint fine lines on a dry surface. It’s also 
tough on brushes working into a dry ground, so oiling out is recommended if only for economic reasons. Brushes 
can be very expensive, especially sable brushes. 


Be to use bristle brushes for the scrubbing and blocking and the sables for blending and detail. Never use the 
cheap brushes you see in bargain stores as they well shed hairs all over your work and you will spend ages 
picking them out, or worse discovering them dried into your art later. Cheap brushes are a false economy and not 
even worth mixing your paint with. 
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D” twelve: almost finished, but knowing me I'll probably spend another four painting days on this before I’m 
satisfied. Still blending, adding some color as | go, leaving the finest detail and brightest colors until the end. 
This is the time to get out some reference if you’re new to painting metal. Good reference sources are cheaply 
found in the free catalogues at the front of jewelry stores. Books on Hollywood epics are good too; films such as 
Cleopatra will have reference of ornate jewelry reacting to flesh. Big budget history movies are also an inspiration 
due to the high standards of production design. 
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ay thirteen: | originally guessed this date for complete finish but still some detail and color to go in over the 

whole image. The dark patches of drying linseed oil will not appear on the final art. Artwork shows some glare 
to the right due to the touch-dry oil. Oils have a reputation for slow drying times, which is true, but working thin like 
this means each layer is dry enough to work on top of the next day. The slow drying may put some people off but 
it's the number one reason | love oil paints. Only with oils can you truly move paint around and blend colours into 
one another over an extended period of time. 


‘ve taken a lot of time to get this painting how | want it, because paintings are like novels and can be tweaked 


forever, but at the end of the day you have to move on. As Leonardo da Vinci (1452 —1519) famously said, “Art 
is never finished, only abandoned.” Still, I’m going to squeeze more juice out of this one. Almost done. 
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lose up of the penultimate art stage in progress. Just starting to blend in the final colors onto my freshly laid 

oily ground. It’s amazing how you can come back to a painting after a long, hard fought battle the previous 
day only to be totally refreshed and energized, ready to go again. This | put down to the fact that the final art is not 
only a mystery to an observer, but also to myself. | really want to see how well this can turn out. Also the art gets 
easier as you go along as by this point you know the ground so well and are pretty much fearless. That’s why it’s 
important to paint often. Leaving big gaps of time between paintings can lead to rust and the fear of failure. 


nce again you can see the clear linseed oil drying just outside the figure edges due to my oiling out technique. 
Nothing to worry about as you can see in the final stage completed opposite. 
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pot the difference between this color blending stage and the mid-blend stage on the facing page. Blending 

is done with soft, dry sable brushes on wet paint by ‘blending’ the edges of the colors together. This needs a 
delicate touch and very clean brushes. If you study these two stages carefully you will see lots of subtle colors, 
such as cerulean blue, yellow ochre and olive greens along with the obvious ‘flesh colors’. 


Rear flesh needs lots of shifts in color hue to be convincing. Note the warmer colors at the top of the chest, 
providing a hot island of color between the cool underside of the neck and the breasts. These areas read as 
realistic flesh because they usually receive less sunlight than the top of the chest and shoulders. 
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Dp” fourteen: the final painting day. | spend the entire day glazing over the painting with translucent color using 
a linseed oil rich glaze. | used to work this in with Alkyd glaze medium but now use linseed oil and spirit mix 
as it dries slower and is less sticky (which also saves on the wear of brushes). 


reel enjoyed painting these sea ravaged rocks worn down by salt and wind. You’ve got to imagine how the en- 
vironment works to make the painting not only atmospheric but convincing. Embrace method painting, immerse 
yourself into each artwork, and you and the painting will be all the richer for it. 
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nce again lots of time dedicated to the subtle coloring of the face and the many colors reflected there. Study 
faces, especially pale faces and note the nose is pinker than the cheek, and under the eyes where the flesh 
is thin the colour is more bluish. Also the ears are pinker, though not in this fantasy figure. 


he final touches. Compare this stage to the earlier close up to see the increased depth possible with layered 
colour. Now we’re finished and ready for a coat of varnish when the painting is completely dry (as opposed to 
touch-dry’). A coat of varnish will replenish the dark colors that tend to ‘sink’ on drying, especially in spots applied 
with mostly spirit diluted colour. | use a mix of 80% matt varnish and 20% gloss varnish (Winsor & Newton) to get 
a nice satin finish that is neither too dull or too glossy. If you really want to go the whole traditional route you could 
oil out the entire surface first before drying and then go to the varnishing stage later. 
& 
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Pace of Medusa is another piece in my Lost World series. In my version of re -imagined myth a young Medusa (her 
gaze turned men to stone) is held captive in the king’s palace and guarded by blind slaves, where she waits to be un- 
leashed on enemies who would invade the city. No doubt of course this will backfire on the king and his kingdom. As I’ve 
said, creating stories for your paintings is a great way to get more passion into your art. It’s important here to make sure 
Medusa has the right amount of both allure and sinister intent. 


alace of Medusa made the Chesley Award shortlist and was subsequently bought by a private collector in the U.K. 
Knowing art painted with passion is always sellable gives me incentive to paint everyday even though the work may 
not be commissioned to begin with. 


As a footnote: The Chesley Awards are presented to the best SF & Fantasy artists in the world each year as voted for by 
the members of the ASFA: http:/Awww.asfa-art.org/ 
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started with a colour rough painted in Corel Painter and printed out for reference. This is where | work out all 

the hardest problems, which to me are, value (light to dark tones) and an atmospheric colour scheme. This is a 
stage that a lot of amateurs skip, then end up abandoning the painting because they lose direction. Preliminary 
sketches and colour roughs can save a lot of frustration later on, they are not just worth doing, but | think essential 
if you mean to produce something special. 


Ir an unusual step | turned to an old photo session for my reference of two models, Tora and Michael, and repo- 
sitioned them in the painting to play separately. | was originally sure | was going to paint them as they are here 
then realized later how close the pose was to an old Frank Frazetta painting of Conan. The master’s influence is 
so overwhelming that sometimes | forget myself. Once again | use black and white photography for my reference 
shots so as not to be influenced by colour, but more importantly to concentrate on value. | can’t emphasize enough 
how important a full range of value is in a painting. Unless you want your paintings to look like foggy scenes you 
must learn to see contrast in values. 
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take a huge brush loaded with a sepia/umber mix and wash over the entire painting to get harmonious tone be- 

fore blocking in the figures. You can see how much more refined Medusa’s face is now compared to the previous 
stages. It’s good practice to constantly review your paintings to see what can be improved rather than simply paint- 
ing by numbers based on your original sketch. The danger of sticking religiously to the sketch can lead to boredom 
and stiff looking artwork. After every break | turn the painting upside down or sideways so that when | come back 
into the room | immediately see new ways to improve the art due to my fresh perspective. The face of Medusa is 
now more sultry due to what | saw on returning from a break, which was a face much too innocent. 


eeping the story true is also important and you must keep asking questions about the characters, such as 

what kind of flesh will Medusa have. No doubt she will be very pale as she is a constant prisoner in the tower 
therefore | treat her flesh with lots of cool colors. It’s worth getting to know your characters to make them believ- 
able otherwise your work may be overlooked as lifeless and superficial. 
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He: I’m working hard on getting the values strong enough to create a light source centering on Medusa. I’ve 
also placed a sheen on the pillars to indicate their roundness and solidity. All the time I’m reworking the face 
to capture a sinister but inviting expression. You may cry out that I’m breaking the rules here by working on the 
foreground figure before painting the background figure, but they are far enough apart that one does not overlap 
the other. As stated previously, you must know the rules well before you can break them. Working without rules 
will sometimes yield interesting results, but art painted without basic foundation training in solid technique will 
more often end in disaster, especially academic styled painting such as this. 


A interesting note on this artwork is that it has become attributed to Frank Frazetta due to it’s elements: a 
girl by a pillar, an archway, and a slave. | freely admit the influence of Frank’s Egyptian Queen here as it’s 
one of my favorites. | think the misunderstanding began with an article in ImagineFX’s tribute magazine to Frank 
when he died, citing this as his version of the Medusa myth. | had written a few words on Frank for the same 
magazine, which must have started the confusion. Then somewhere along the line someone on the internet 
produced bootlegged prints by super-imposing Frank’s signature onto the prints! Talk about the blind leading the 
blind. The spell of Medusa | guess. 
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’m adding more opaque colours to Medusa and the mist to bring her forward. The expression is getting closer 

in menace and | can leave it for a while and concentrate on the rest of the painting safe in the knowledge that 
all is well and on course. |’ work on the background figure with a ‘thick milk’ paint consistency and blend with soft 
brushes. Remember when blending to wipe the brush you’re blending with on a rag to stop it becoming a reloaded 
paint brush as you will be thinning out the paint as you blend, thus picking some pigment up into the hairs. If you 
don’t wipe the brush you'll end up laying paint down again. | also get a rag out again to rub some paint around 
onto the pillars. 


work more on Medusa with slightly thicker oils thinned with 70% spirit to 30% oil. When | say thicker | mean the 

thickness of face cream. Now | can leave the art to dry until tomorrow. Time wise | spent two days on this stage 
and this is usually the stage where most time is spent. Painting is like writing a novel, the first words come blazing 
out in the opening scene then the middle is all character development and staging before the grand finale picks 
up the pace again. 
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edusa is almost finished at this stage. The painting is dry to the touch and | can spread a film of 50/50% oil/ 

white spirit mix with a large brush (oiling out) over the entire surface of the art board. | then start to paint onto 
the glossy surface. The addition of a shadow across her face adds a nice mystery to her lurking nature. You can 
see the benefit of glazing here on the smoothness of the pillar and the smoothness of the face. 


his stage moves faster that the previous stage even though it yields finer results, this is due to the fact that all 

the figurative problems are already solved and I’m working more on creating harmony than reworking anato- 
my. I’ve balanced everything with darker colors around Medusa and therefore made the light more intense on her 
figure. Compare this in atmosphere to the stage before to understand the importance of getting the journeyman 
work correct, and the power of glazing to produce lush color and rich darks. 
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Hees a close up of the blending stage before | leave it to dry for the tomorrow’s final glazing session. With 
paint this thin an overnight period is time enough as long as | don’t go too heavy with the brushes the next 
day. Try to finish a major stage if you can each day so you can return with a fresh eye and a fresh challenge. I’m 
planning to work in sections tomorrow as there is a lot of detail to add and I'll be working slower. So instead of 
coating the entire art I’ll work on sections | can finish in a session, such as this portion of the art before moving 
onto another portion. It’s good to have a plan worked out for each day so you are constantly motivated toward the 
end goal rather than entering the studio and simply scratching your head. If you have a game plan it can stop any 
thought of giving up or losing interest. 


use my usual trick of turning the art on its head and could see that the addition of some gold coins on Medusa’s 

toga would not only help give a graceful arc to her thigh but also add detail to a large area. I’ve always liked 
art that had detail concentrated in small spaces surround by less detailed mass. Adding details in these areas is 
a good way to direct the viewer’s eye around the painting. If you look at the next stage you can see I’ve created 
stepping stones for the eye to travel from the gold on the hip up the curve of the body, resting for a moment on the 
bejeweled arm before resting on the face. This method is a good tool to use in creating interesting composition. 
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t’s all about subtlety and detail at this final glazing stage. Here I’m working on the figure and have coated the area 

on and around Medusa with glaze medium, this time the mix is 50% linseed oil and 50% turpentine and onto this 
glossy surface | paint transparent colors on top with touches of opaque colors in the highlight areas. Then with a 
soft brush | blend the colors together. 


he reason for the shift from using white spirit as a thinner to using turpentine is two-fold: firstly turpentine is a 

superior flowing, yet more toxic, blending medium, but if | was to use it in a large application such as | did with 
the white spirits the previous day I’d be risking my health. As I’m working on smaller areas there are less fumes 
and | paint with no ill effects. The second reason is that turpentine is less likely to pick up previous layers of paint. 
Turpentine and oil mixed together create that ‘buttery’ quality that oil painting is so famous for. In my glazing stage 
the consistency is that of ‘melted butter”. When using turpentine it’s essential to work in a room with good ventila- 
tion. 


his is a big day of work but is no stress as I’m so involved with the project that | sometimes don’t even know 


when I’m hungry. In this state you can accomplish much more than an artist who sees his work as merely a 
means to making money. 
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|° already added some dull opaque colors to the flesh so the underpainting of the slave is more dense than 
usual. | did this as the skin will be ethnic and very dark. Also we need to balance the picture and keep this charac- 
ter from visually competing with Medusa. You can see here that | have changed the ethnicity of the original model 
by studying reference from African tribesmen. This kind of reference search is easy to do on the internet but | tend 
to compile folders of photographs and magazine cut outs named and filed, i.e.: landscapes, animals etc... 


A: | had a sepia underpainting | can add lots of complementary colors on top. Complementary colours are ‘op- 
posite’ colours on the colour wheel and when placed close to each other give the artwork a living vibrancy. 
Don’t fall into the trap of ignoring the fact that black flesh contains warm and cool colors in the same areas as white 
flesh. | add a tooth necklace and some scars to give him a history. Like | said before, get to know your characters 


and the art will gain more depth. 
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t’s worth studying these two close ups to appreciate how delicately the face should be treated. This is the area 

the painting will succeed or fail on. Originally | toyed with the idea of the eyes being empty voids but it wasn’t 
dramatic enough. Sometimes the written word can be more dramatic than the realization of those words. | decide 
that the eyes should be glazed and colorless orbs. You can see below the dramatic difference this last minute 
decision has made to the final art. Art should always be open to any change beyond the sketch if it improves the 
final painting. 


ot’s of sable brushwork was used on the headdress and eyes here, and lots of blending with a soft dry brush. 
It’s important to keep brushes clean as oil paint attracts hair and dust like a magnet. Sometimes when the 
painting is almost dry I'll pick out stuck hairs with a piece of masking tape. You need to judge this right to avoid 
picking up the paint but if you paint every day this kind of ‘devil may care’ attitude will not seem as crazy as it 
sounds as anything is easily fixed again with a swish of a brush. & 
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his is the title painting for my ‘The Lost World’ series of paintings. Even though | had painted it for IlluXCon | still 
plan alternative reproduction usage. Remember you should always retain the copyright of any painting you sell and 
write it on any invoice to be fair and clear to the buyer. 


2 painting in the series will connect an exotic story of betrayal, lust, revenge, treasure, mermaids and prehistoric 
creatures that all live in a world lost to time only to be discovered by a band of cut throat pirates. As stated before 
having a story in mind as you paint will absorb you more and possibly lead to other ideas for paintings. | wanted to show 
here the anticipation of some great upheaval to a way of life that will be changed forever by the coming of invaders. 
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O: this piece | have chosen to work in Windsor & Newton’s water mixable oils for easy cleaning and a less hazard- 
ous work environment. Painting is dangerous? Can be if you breath the chemical fumes such as | mentioned with 
the turpentine before, especially in a poorly ventilated room. |’ll also touch on other hazards during this painting. This 
was my first major experiment with water-mixable paints. 


he paints feel a little too ‘dry’ so | will be adding water soluble linseed oil as | go to help the paints flow from the 

brush. Here is the underpainting in thin Sepia oils. At this stage | see no difference between traditional oils and 
the new variant. Once the water has evaporated they are returned to their oil state. Strange but true and | am very 
impressed. 
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hin oils dry quickly and are ready for a second coat the next day. Here I’m laying in dull versions of the final 

colours and dragging back to the undercoat with rags and dry brushes to get texture on the rocks. It looks here 
like I’ve wiped away the previous day’s work but this is just a mix of lighting from the morning sun in my studio and 
the contrast of the second coat. The streaky lines you see are from the coat of gesso underneath. Gesso is used 
to seal the surface so that the oil paint won’t be sucked into the porous board. Working on unprimed board is not 
recommended for figure work as the oil is sucked away before you can properly blend. 
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Awe: coat of thin, dry paint is used to ‘scrub in’ the anatomy with bristle brushes. This is an unorthodox use of 
scumbling, which works faster than blending. Scumbling is usually used with a rag to scruff in lighter tones over a 
dark area such as highlights on water. | go back with a dry sable brush and blend to soften the muscle rendering. 


t this point | am no longer thinking about the new medium as it is behaving and drying as oil. Amazing! If the prod- 
uct wasn’t Winsor and Newton | may not have tried it out, but with their sterling reputation | guessed it would be 


something special, and it is. 
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lay down a thin coat of water soluble linseed oil further thinned with water and refine the painting before blending his is a big day, all the problems of light and dark are solved and the low key color scheme is in place. Now | 

with a soft brush. I’m getting the lighting right here and want to play with shadows to help with the ominous atmo- start to blend in subtle color. | need to pay attention to the difference in skin tone and texture of each character 
sphere. The mix feels stickier than regular oils and | am starting to notice the limitations of this strange new medium, as it’s contrasts that keep the viewer’s eye lingering, contrasts in color, texture and value. The model is once again 
especially in the blending. On the plus side it’s clean and the brushes rinse out easily in water. Carly Rees from Zen Zen Zo and she has pushed her anatomy to the point of anticipation personified. 


arks are added behind the figure to bring it into the light, and the background is knocked back to create dis- 

tance. For the darks | mix phthalo blue and burnt umber. A mix of blues with other dark colors will give richer 
darks than pure black, which tents to sink and look dull. The woman’s flesh is now reading as soft against the rocks 
and in comparison to the reptile. As | feared the woman’s flesh was a tougher task to blend that if I’d used traditional 
oils, which makes me re-think the use of water soluble oils. I'll keep going and see if | can alter them somehow. 
76 77 


Wess on the lizard here and grounding it with shadow. | don’t want to draw attention away from the woman 
so | add mist to keep the detail vague and also add atmosphere. The water soluble oils are working fine on the 
lizard but | feel the paints ‘tug’ on my brush as they dry and | wonder if they’ll be up to the task of blending flesh. 
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Mee color and highlights. I’m also blending the figure more to make the flesh softer. The metal breastplates are 
a good contrast against the skin. A word of caution about some colours is worth noting here: some Cadmium 
Yellow is used at this stage. Cadmium is a toxic chemical and should never be sprayed, eaten, or rubbed with bare 
skin. Some old masters would use their thumbs to blend paint, which is a great method, but no doubt many died 
from poisoning as human skin can absorb poison into the bloodstream. My cadmium tubes now read non-toxic so 
| guess they are no longer ’true’ cadmium. Some artists use surgical gloves when painting. Although | don’t wear 
gloves | remain aware and keep my hands off the paint, washing them after every session. 
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ave added the gold thread in the quartz rock. This adds an exotic element and a new story feature, something 

for the pirates to come find and kill for, it also leads the eye to the figure. I’ve lightened the shadow on the beast 
and darkened the torso of the woman to lend weight to the breasts. | start adding ‘odorless’ white spirit to the water 
soluble linseed oil instead of extra water to help eliminate the sticky paint feeling as | go and it helps do the trick 
somewhat. At this stage | start to really notice the difference between traditional oils and water based oils in that the 
water based tend to dry more slowly, which was the oddest thing, then ends up a bit sticky. Still the fresh air and lack 
of headaches associated with pure thinning solvents are a massive plus, as is the cleaning up with water. 
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’m detailing with smaller brushes at this stage. | keep the small brushes until the end so as not to fuss with the 

painting too early, that way | can treat the artwork as a whole instead of ‘bits’. | also decided the breast plates need 
a more feminine touch and so add a little flourish in the design. | decide not to mix any more water with the water 
soluble linseed oil and continue mixing only odourless white spirit to complete the picture. With the ratio of spirit 
being below the total mix of 50% I can still clean my brushes in ordinary soap and water. 
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had great fun painting the dragon, getting lost in its scales and veins, the shiny skin etc. At his point I’m using a lot 

of scumbling, laying down very dry oil and scrubbing it in with a dry brush or cloth, odd since we are getting a shiny 
effect. Just proves it’s the eye and not necessarily the techniques that get us where we need to go. This also gives 
me the chance to work with one of my favourite colours, olive green. This is also a time when the much maligned 
color black can be mixed with yellows and sepias to get a wide range of dirty, realistic, greens. 


ieieaiater some dark umbers under the rib cage as | was starting to see the figure flatten. As the brushwork was 
very subtle | used a cloth wrapped around my finger to rub the paint on. It’s very important that the paint under- 
neath has had at least a day to dry, and even then you need to be light handed. | then leave the paint to take for a 
while then come back with a soft fan brush to soften further. These water based oils have proved a new and inter- 
esting challenge, although in blending they were a little frustrating. In future I’m guessing I'll use them in the early 
painting stages due to their harmless qualities. Once the water evaporates completely the painting is pure oils again 
and so continue to dry by oxidation. Pp 
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nother painting in The Lost World series completed with IlluXCon in mind. In this painting, as with Palace of 

Medusa | have also drawn loosely from Greek myth. Here Artemis has wounded the Satyr with arrows to slow 
down his flight before capturing him atop a rocky pinnacle. Once again | have a complete story outside my paint- 
ing to help immerse me into the art. This was a large canvas at 36”X48”. Another note regarding painting without 
commission: It may seem a waste of time to some, especially a large piece like this that will be unlikely to sell, but 
| consider my art a lifestyle that also makes me an income, meaning | will continue to paint, rich or poor. Selling 
a piece as large as this is a challenge but the interest it caused led to some large canvas commissions, with one 
being for an artwork of equal size. 82 
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t's worth studying this underpainting next to the final painting on the left to observe how art is not just a paint by 

numbers exercise. There is no doubt than the more pre-planning before a painting the more chance of it’s suc- 
cess, but even then, as seen in Palace of Medusa, when all seems perfect, you should still keep your eyes open 
for chances of improvement, no matter how small. With the sketch on the canvas, the underpainting is applied with 
very thin sepia oil mixed with white spirits then left to dry overnight. | consider the battle half won when the under- 
painting is finished. 
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his process is called blocking in and is the journeyman part of painting. At this stage | am constantly referencing 
anatomy books, my own sketches and photos of the models | shot. | paint more detailed anatomy than | will 
eventually show in the finished art as it is more important to know what’s under the skin than how the skin’s surface 
looks. Relying purely on photo reference, as touched on earlier, will result in amateur looking art. The reason for 
this is that without anatomical knowledge you will just be painting shapes that you don’t understand and this will 
ultimately tire your eyes and lead to major mistakes. Also different light sources can create shadowed shapes that 


can be confused with anatomy. ex 


hen painting fantasy creatures it’s worth referencing the real world. Here | studied reference of goats in order 
to make the legs ring true. I’ve also faded the hooves into the background to keep the viewer’s eyes from leav- 
ing the painting and to bring the focus back to the central figure. The eye will always seek out contrast and detail, 
but too much contrast and detail will be tiresome, leading to a laboured and stiff looking artwork. Knowing when to 
detail and when not to detail is key to good composition and confident looking art. You could try 90% mass to 10% 
detail as a working model then use your eye to add more detail until you get to the point where the art is no longer 


improving. 
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Wr the painting blocked in with monotone colours it’s now time to think about colour and blending. | will con- 
sult constantly my little 8’X5” oil colour rough during the rest of the painting. A stated before, lot of artist’s 
don’t bother with this stage, which | think is a huge mistake as the very essence of the final painting is contained 
here; the contrast, the colour, the mood, all the problems worked out in miniature beforehand. To try to work out 
all those problems on the final 36”X48” canvas is just making a rod for your back. 


s | started the painting in earth tones | now work in the cooler tones on top. This makes it easier to see what 

I’m doing as will as creating a nice vibrancy which will show through the thinner paint. At this stage | add more 
linseed oil to my thinner to make the paint flow better and stay wet longer for the blending stage. This may look 
like I’m simply blocking in again but what I’m doing is using the anatomy in the block-in stage as a guide to more 
subtle blending. 
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ith a soft, dry brush | bend the edges of the anatomical joints and muscles to create realistic flesh. If I'd done 

this without the block-in stage where | plotted the muscle underneath | would have ended up with a paint- 
ing more in the style of bad airbrush art where the artist had worked purely from photos, .i.e., working with less 
information, without the knowledge of what is under the skin. During my studio days we referred to such artists as 
‘surface painters’. Ouch! Knowing what’s under the skin leads to a figure with proper weight and life. 


t this stage the oils are starting to dry and it is the perfect time to add more white to the colours | have already 

mixed. | then gently paint in the highlights then blend again with a soft brush into the paint already on the figure. 
At this stage we are truly painting and the figure starts to step out of the canvas. Here | also work outside the figure 
on the edges, painting into the background to further pop the figure forward. The lighting | used when photographing 
my reference models was pre-planned to make the painting dimensional. | used a one point light source, as used 
in the theatre and throughout art history, to carve out a human form recognizable even at a distance. This is called 
chiaroscuro. 89 
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t’s crucial to step back from your art at various stages to gauge if you are going in the right direction. Sometimes 

it’s possible to make the art worse if you don’t take time to revaluate. A good tip is to look at it in a mirror. This old 
trick will show up any mistakes you might have made. With Artemis almost complete | work in more of the back- 
ground around her. Holding up your hands like a film director will block out the less completed areas and will give 
you a confidence boost by showing the painting partially finished and will spur you on. At this point you will find a 
new speed take hold as you will be deep in the creative zone, looking forward to the next days painting rather than 
dreading it. 90 
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WW. one figure under my belt the next one goes in twice as smooth as | now have the a complete figure to 
study and compare for strength of shadow and highlight. Until now there was a lot of search and find. Now 
with most problems already worked out | can use the same methods for the satyr. At this stage | also paint the rock 
around him as | work on painting his flesh. 


Wr everything painted | move in for the final layer of paint. It might seem like a daunting task to start painting 
on top of work that is already finished to the eye of the average viewer, but it can make the difference between 
an average piece of art and a sensational finish when the color glazing goes in. To make a glaze mix up some me- 
dium, your choice of either white spirit or turpentine plus linseed oil at 50/50%. | choose turpentine. Now | tint the 
medium with a mix of green and sepia then glaze the figure with a large brush. 
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lazing is the fastest stage as the color is transparent for the most part and so all the work you have done still 

shows through. This is what gives the kind of depth to an oil painting that simply cannot be reproduced in 
print or on screen. The reason being that light bounces back through the layers creating a luminescence that can 
only be appreciated by seeing the original oils. | add thin blue variants for the thinner flesh and red variants for the 
nose cheeks and ears. 


glaze the helmet and add detail then tackle the spear. I’ve left the spear until last as | needed the body finalized 

first as | only want to do this once. Using a raised straight edged stick | run a loaded paintbrush along the edge 
for support and very carefully work the straight lines. This is probably the trickiest part of the painting as you need 
a very steady hand. The best brush for this is a long-haired brush known as a ‘rigger’ as it will hold a lot of paint for 
a long uninterrupted stroke. 
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fter a few hours of work the glaze will begin to dry and this is the perfect time to add some highlights to the 

flesh. With a dry brush the edges will blend perfectly into the glazed colours without leaving brush strokes. 
Remember to have a rag handy to wipe the dry brush on as it will pick up a little paint during each blending stroke 
which you don’t want to lay back down again. So the method here is: dry brush blend, wipe on rag, dry brush 
blend, etc... 


nly now do | concern myself with detail and add the bow, which adds a nice diagonal to complement the 
downward thrust of the spear. The links of the chain were painted with very thin paint and a fine sable brush. 
Special attention is spend touching up the face and helmet as this is the most critical part of any painting containing 
a figure. Everyone, artist or not, will linger on the face, especially a woman’s face, so it better be good. | take the 
time to dab and blend some subtle flesh tones and the highest highlights. Once this is done | continue to add detail 


throughout the figure. 
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fter a day’s break | oil out the entire painting and glaze in colour. First off | add an overall glaze of golden greens decide to place a weighted bangle on Artemis’s right arm as the arm not only looked plain but also a bit stiff. | 

to add more lushness to the art plus some dull blues to the satyr’s flesh and the heroine’s helmet and skin. | also also boldly add a cloak to balance the figure and give her more flow, and glaze more colours into the background. 
decide to add more sheen to the muscles of the heroine. Even if your figure is anatomically correct as regards your It’s good to add some colour from the background into the flesh tones as flesh will reflect the environment. We are 
reference you should still do what you can to improve the art, even if it means veering away from reality. Remember, more reflective than you would think, especially when sweat is involved. To show a body sweating there is no need 
you will eventually throw away all reference, leaving the final art to stand alone. The reference is there only to serve to show big blobs of comic book droplets. A flushed face and reflective skin will do the trick. 


H (Pr 
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A: touched on before, painting a large canvas for exhibition and possible sale is a high risk venture as selling large can- 
vases is hard. The first obvious reason is that they are priced higher and less people have that kind of money to spend. 
Another reason is that not everyone has the available space to hang a large painting. So why take the risk? The main reason 
for me was to make an impression. 


y running joke each year is to predict the Archibald Prize winner announced each year in Sydney, Australia. ‘Which one 
is biggest?’, | call out. People automatically head toward a large painting before moving to smaller works. Large doesn’t 
mean best of course, but when it’s large and good it is a great magnet. It also requires a great deal of confidence as there 


is no hiding bad workmanship at this scale. 
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y previous painting ‘Artemis and the Satyr’ made the right impression when exhibited at my second IlluXCon 

in 2010, and although it didn’t sell it did lead to a commission of the same scale. Here at “36”X48” is the un- 
derpainting for The Sacrifice. This size would be no big deal to an abstract painter splashing paint around, but most 
fantasy artists paint at around 18”X25” because of the fine detail and finesse required for this kind of art. Painting 
large has it’s downside in that my output is not so prolific due to the time spent on large works, but the sense of 
satisfaction and pride when a large work is complete makes it worthwhile. The buyer for this approached me as | 
was packing up in the final minutes of the exhibition, which led me to wonder on possible opportunities other artists 
who packed up earlier had missed. 
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Ae and white study in preparation for The Sacrifice. This kind of monochromatic painting is also known 
s Grisaille. This for me is the most important and most enjoyable stage as | get to work fast and furious 
without worrying about detail or reference. What makes this stage most important is that it tells me at a glance 
how the light will play on the final art and whether the art will succeed or fail. 


nce again the fact that a lot of artists skip this stage is astounding to me as it takes so little time compared 

to the many hours they’ll spend trying to work this out on a large scale as they paint. Remember, if you 
make a mistake at the first stage it will be compounded in the next stage, and so on. This is why these pre- 
liminary stages, the sketching, anatomy study, the value and colour studies, are known as ‘The Foundation’, 
without a solid foundation the art will fail just like a house built on a swampy slope. 
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ere is the colour study. These little studies are often referred to as thumbnail sketches. | usually do them 
A4 size or smaller. The great fantasy artist Roy Krenkel (1918-1983) would take the term literally by paint- 
ing his book jacket thumbnail sketches at postage stamp size! 


erfect anatomy is not a major concern at this stage, and | use no reference at this point, only imagination. 

Solidity and mood is what’s important here, | should be able to squint my eyes and foresee the impact of 
the final painting. If you can afford a good skeleton and an anatomical model for the major painting stages to 
come then it is a worthwhile investment. At the time of writing the best anatomical models I’ve seen (and own) 
can be found here: www.thegnomonworkshop.com 
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He I’ve glazed darker darks and lighter lights along with color for the flesh tones. Although | work with muted 
colors there is still a wide range of blues greens reds and ochres here to make the skin feel like it’s soft, bony, 
filled with blood, and blued by veins under the surface. | also make sure that areas under the arms and breasts are 
painted paler than areas receiving more sunlight. Acommon error artists make is using models with sun bed tans. 
Tanning is a modern phenomenon which an Aztec would find bizarre behavior. To make your art come alive you 
need to understand the subject you are painting, how they live and work and how their environment affects them, 
whether they are fictional or real. Method actors call this ‘The Truth’ and you should strive for that same truth if you 
want your art to last. Take a look at some fantasy art from the eighties where amazon women sported perms and 
gaudy eighties makeup to get what | mean. 
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At day and another round of glazing. With a glaze of oil medium applied to the surface and spread out with 
soft brush | work on top while it’s still wet adding more blues in the pale areas, blending them into the white 
areas | laid down in the last stage. Some students misunderstand rules like, ‘you should never use white straight 
from the tube’, | know this because | was once in fear of white too. What the rule really means is don’t just leave it 
there to dry as pure white. You can see how bleached out she would look if | left her with the dazzling white flesh of 
the previous stage. When mixing color there is no need to mix all your paint on the palette, sometimes it’s hard to 
judge colors until they are applied. Here | mix the colors as | blend, picking some color from one area and applying 
it to another for even more color variations, all the time taming the white as | go. 
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No we are composing with not only form but also with light, to draw the eye to what’s most important...the face! Great 
artists through the centuries have used light to compose pictures and create magic. Walt Disney called it the ‘Pool of 
Light’. The old masters such as Rembrandt (1606-1669) and Caravaggio (1571-1610) who pioneered the method knew it 
as chiaroscuro. The eye follows light, contrast and detail, a good reason to keep non essential detail to a minimum. Over 
detailed artwork is tiring on the eye and can look amateurish. Some artists try to impress with bedazzling detail, filling every 
square inch of canvas in an attempt to hide their lack of foundation skills. Don’t be one of them. 


n interesting note on Caravaggio’s constant violent behavior (He once killed a man in a brawl) was recently attributed 

to lead poisoning caused by handling lead-heavy, Flake White oil color. Lead is rarely found in paints today apart from 
traffic markings, although | can remember true Flake White, warning intact, still being sold in art stores a mere decade ago, 
so beware. 106 
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n a large painting Ill use a Mahl Stick to keep from dragging my arm across the wet paint and to keep my hand steady 

when painting fine detail. A Mahl Stick is simply a stick with a cotton rag bunched into a ball and tied to the end. You 
hold the stick end in one hand with the ball end resting outside the painting then use the raised stick to balance your arm on. 
Professional ones can be bought from art stores and sometimes have a leather pouch attached, but | have always made my 
own. An old cane or a stick with a hook make handy Mahl Sticks that you can hang from your drawing board. Another good 
idea is to use the old swivel braced clamp from a discarded swivel lamp to fashion a semi permanent Mahl Stick to the top 
of your easel or drawing board that requires no ball end. 


ere is the finished art proving that solid foundation skills the understanding of light are powerful allies in the war against 
flat art. 
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t the point when | made this painting | pledged to myself to continue on my path as a painter of the fantastic 
and leave the advertising business, which had derailed me for too many years and numbed my dreams. 
IlluxCon was the wake up call, and as a symbol of my pledge | got rid of my drafting board and replaced it with 

the biggest easel | could buy! 


he benefits of an easel over a drafting board is that it can hold large canvases and can be elevated up and 
down to reach the best position for painting. 


bove is a colour rough, Fig,a., done on watercolour paper. | could have done it on computer much faster but 

the colours would shift when printing out, also, since | painted it with the same oils that I’ll be painting the full 
canvas with it is easy for me to understand what exact tube colours to use for the final. The colour rough is A4 
size, just perfect for taping beside my easel for easy reference. In order to tape reference next to my easel I’ve 
bought a large sheet of MDF board from the local hardware store and placed my canvas against it on the easel, 
leaving the MDF board sticking out each end. You can see this set up in the chapter, ‘An Artist’s Studio’. 


nce again | start on the background with the biggest brushes | own, sometimes even using a five inch 

household brush to begin with. Once I’ve blocked in the various cloud shapes | use a dry rag to wipe away 
areas or to softly blend with. Other times I’ll use the rag itself as a painting tool using the oil I’ve wiped from one 
area to transfer the paint to another area. Since the colours belong in hue and value this is a great way of paint- 
ing in a natural organic way. 
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H ere is a shot from the posing session | did for the piece. A pretty tricky process where | worked off the re- 
verse drawing and used a two second remote to take the picture and match the pose. | usually take about 
fifty shots to get the perfect one. This ends up as a pilates workout as it is much harder to strike intense poses 
like this than you would think. From the fifty or so shots | open all in Adobe bridge and choose the best until I’ve 
culled it down to around five. Sometimes | will use elements of all five and piece together in Photoshop to get 
the best reference | can. Note below the change in anatomy bulk wise. As stated time and again: photos are for 
reference only. 


Te to block in one of the most iconic characters in fantasy history. | surround myself with Conan reference 
and work on the task of turning myself into the ideal of Conan. | enjoyed painting the scar on his cheek. Very 
tricky to paint a brawny character with a scar that is also the hero and make him look like someone we trust. The 
fact that the girl is clinging to him for dear life makes this work. Note | have also changed Conan’s eye focus to 
give him a more purposeful look rather than the retrospective look | have in the reference photo. 
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Wr everything blocked in | can now work in stages. | plan for the head and torso in one sitting, stopping at 
natural bridges such as the arm ring. This is an interesting stage to study as it shows blended paint on top of 
the blocked-in stage. This may seem like a lot of work, basically painting the figure twice, but it moves fast as I’m 
laying the semi-opaque colors on top of established groundwork making improvements as | go with a lot of confi- 
dence as I’m already familiar with how the anatomy sits from the first pass. Notice how much more solid and fleshy 
the figure looks compared to the blocked-in forearm still awaiting its fresh layer of blended paint. Well worth the 
effort in my mind. 119 


ere I’ve blocked in the figures with a second layer of paint, establishing the figures in a rough fashion rather 

than trying to blend them to perfection in one hit. The reason | do this is to work the painting as a whole. It’s very 
easy to lose sight of the overall image if you slave away in parts at the beginning. This way | can step away from 
the art and see what needs fixed here and there without it being a big deal to slap some more paint on to correct 
errors. For example the lips of the girl | felt looked a little ‘mean’ in the underpainting and have plumped them up 
here to much more attractive effect. 
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his is another good stage to study. Compare these two close ups to appreciate how delicately the face should 

be treated. As always remind yourself, as | do, that this is the main area the painting will succeed or fail on. This 
stage of the face shows the block-in compared to the third pass opposite, where | have added more opaque paint 
after this stage has dried, which is usually overnight. | could call the painting finished at the stage on the opposite 
page by leaving out the glazing, but then it wouldn’t be my style. 


ne of my favorite artists, Jeff Jones (1944-2011) would leave many paintings at this block-in stage to meet the 

deadlines he took on for publishing houses in the seventies, but | like my paintings as lush as | can possibly 
make them. Private commissions usually pay more than publishing commissions which leaves me more time to 
indulge. 
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ot’s of sable brushwork was used on the headdress and eyes here, and lots of blending with a soft dry brush. 

As a side note while we’re discussing blending, as already noted it’s important to keep blending brushes clean 
as oil paint attracts hair and dust like a magnet, so a studio with wooden floors is better than a carpeted studio, 
wearing woolly clothes is also a very bad idea and make sure you keep your pets out of the studio! 


want to keep the girl pale which is a hell of a lot harder to paint than a tanned person, but in this case more in- 

teresting to contrast with Conan’s tanned torso. Normally, being right handed, | would work on finishing the left 
figure first but the girl’s face is so much more delicate to paint that | needed to tackle it in some finished degree 
so as to relax. 
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ere is Conan fully painted and blended. Now | can work the values of the rest of the artwork around him. The 
background looks pretty sketchy now in comparison but just like the last stage | can work on this without using 
the wild brushwork needed to establish it in the first place. Painting is more than just laying down paint, you need 
to plan steps ahead so you don’t paint aimlessly and hope for the best. Painting with the unplanned method leads 
to most paintings being abandoned as failures (unless it’s abstract art). With my solid method in place the girl is 
something to really look forward to painting. With Conan done the painting is less of a mystery and | can now refer- 


ence him for value control. 
122 


We Conan’s weight and tone established, and the girl’s face having the right amount of blending to make her 
soft yet dimensional | can now match the body to the face with much more ease. The danger of using tools like 
the airbrush for a face is in the loss of dimension and depth due to over softening, so avoid the temptation as over 
blending in oils can bring about a similar effect. Even after decades of study and with my multiple photo references 
pinned up | still turn to my anatomy books and anatomy figures to make sure the anatomy is correct. | am working 
from two different photos of a figure so | could easily make a Frankenstein monster if I’m not careful. | paint in more 
anatomy than | need so that | can soften the flesh yet show bone and muscle where | choose. 
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Ithough the paint was laid down over a leisurely hour long period it’s still wet and easily blended with a soft, 
dry brush. This is where | discern what to blend back most, it’s also the time to be wary that I’m not blending 
everything to the same degree. 


bad habit some artists get into from having their ego stroked with the admiring words, ‘it looks like a photo’. 

This kind of admiration is what made Norman Rockwell (1894-1978) so miserable during his later paintings. 
Due to the public’s admiration for his realistic art he was no longer ‘allowed’ by publishers to return to the style of 
his greatest period when his work was less ‘photo-realistic’. He produced a series of energetic portrait studies for 
the 1966 remake of ‘Stage Coach’ and begged the film company to publish them at their rough stage, but they 
insisted he ‘finish’ them. The difference between his brilliant studies and the dull rendered art they insisted he pro- 
ceed with was tragic. Norman was a victim of his own success. Art shouldn’t look like a photo. Reference photos 
are mostly dull because they have no artist’s voice. 
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ith the paint still wet, but starting to dry, | add more white to the colors on my palette and paint on top of the 

blended art once more. | don’t add more linseed oil to this mix as it would be too gluey and would move the 
paint around too much, or worse, pick up what’s underneath. With a soft dry brush | blend again, wiping the brush 
on adry rag every few strokes as | go, this time getting the right degree of softness and paleness in the flesh. Make 
sure your rag in lint free or you'll be adding cloth particles to your art. Old cut up cotton tee shirts are good. 


word of warning though, rags should be thrown out after each painting or they can be a combustible fire hazard 


ue to the soaked in solvent. Some artists keep a steel bin to throw their rags into for fire safety, some even 
half fill their bins with water to be certain. If you work in a wooden home you need to be twice as diligent. 
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fith all the blending on the figures done | return to the background to tie it all together, blending the clouds into 
he softness of the hair and adding more colour. Once again | could call this finished and go straight to the 
details and be done with it, with no one aware that it could have been better. No one but me that is. This is the time 
to sit back and imagine it all with more intense colour, to recompose with light and shadow and draw the eye more 
intensely to the faces. Making more of the shadow across the legs not only adds atmosphere but draws the viewer’s 
eye back into the picture instead of wandering away, maybe toward a possible competitor’s gallery work. 
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Il the way through the painting I’ve constantly tinkered with the faces and it’s critical that | get Conan right as 

he is such a cultural icon. Obviously | don’t have Conan as a model and am working off the reference photo of 
myself from before. What | do have is a legacy of great art from Frank Frazetta, Boris Vallejo, and John Buscema 
to draw inspiration from. But | must make Conan my own, to add my vision of the heroic into the ongoing art cata- 
logue, and make it worthy to stand next to the giants of illustration. And so | tinker more, back and forth while also 
detailing the necklace. 


Ithough I’m working on the body jewelry | always have one eye on the girl’s face, adding touches that no one 

will probably notice, but | think add immeasurably to the romance of the piece. It would take a keen eye to see 
that | have altered the position of the eyebrow a touch, adding a hint of sorrow to the expression and therefore 
telling a deeper story. I’ve also added more flow to the hair and changed the simple coin shapes on the headdress 
to look more kettle shaped. Tiny details like that bring a lot of pleasure to the wandering eye. 
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T° the untrained eye there is not much difference between this page and the opposite page, but if you look 
closely there is a world of difference in finish and subtle colors. Note here the skin is almost all shades of umber 
and yellow ochre whereas the opposite panel shows a layer of transparent greens where veins run through the 
body, blues where hair is under the chin, pinks at the knuckles, etc, | also use the longer drying time of this stage to 
add ornamentation to the knife and abrasions to the chest. Conan has been through many scrapes and he should 
reflect that; this is another reason not to use bodybuilders straight from the gym, unless they are truly tough from 
previous worldly scrapes. 130 
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hen the transparent colors are tacky | add more yellow and white to the paint already on my palette and paint/ 
blend as | go for more buttery colors that cover. For the highlights I'll mix some blue and white. It’s OK to use 
pure white on top of wet colors as it will blend and dull with as you work, but a general big no, no, is to place pure 
white on top of a dry painting, as pure white is rarely found in nature, and therefore will look unnatural. As a test 
open any old master artwork up in Photoshop, sample the highest white, then compare it to the white color swatch 
in the tool box next to it. There is no pure white in this painting either, sample and see. 
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He is the entire artwork before the color glazes were applied. See how the little details make a world of differ- 
ence as in the gold trim on the girl’s toga. At this stage I'll turn the picture upside down and sidewards to get a 
fresh eye and see it as the art director or collector will see it. | think the rocks are a bit too shaded and will fix before 
glazing. Different views will help you find mistakes or see where improvements can be made. Remember to use a 
mirror too or to bring a photographed copy into Photoshop and flip it horizontally or vertically. Any mistakes will be 
immediately obvious. Opposite is the final glazed version. 
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f there is time before an absolute final pass I’ll first put the painting out of sight for a day or two then come back 

and see if there is anything | missed when | was working too close to the art to see. At this point | will take a small 
brush and add little details here and there during the glazing such as the refined scabbard and the jingly, jangle stuff 
hanging at the girl’s waist. Also | brushed some transparent Indian red over the girl’s hair to make it glow with light. 
| get requests for my flesh tone palette, but it changes according to the background which should always reflect on 
the skin. For this painting | used: yellow ochre, raw sienna, Indian red, burnt sienna, burnt umber, sap green, olive 
green, cerulean blue and titanium white. 133 
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Beer encountering the painting disaster of the next stage | painted this color rough on computer using the 
software, Corel Painter. | printed it out and taped it to the large A1 piece of thin hardboard on my easel. The 
hardboard gives me the old-school flexibility of an easel with the extra surface enjoyed by architects for taping 
reference to. Anote on color roughs: just as | am not a slave to the detailed sketches | use to start a painting | will, 
if need be, veer off these colors too if they look too unreal in the final art. What works in abstract paint here could 
look like blue skin instead of moonlight at the later stage (which is why | did veer off). 
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his is where it all went wrong. As | painted the porous surface was sucking up the oil until it was almost like 

acrylic paint, leaving me no time to blend. | wiped the whole thing back with spirits and painted a clear acrylic 
base over the acrylic underpainting and let it dry, ironically ending up with the brush strokes akin to gesso primer 
| wanted to eliminate. | started again and all was going well with the background until the paint started drying in 
it’s usual sticky way, then worst of all, it started picking up islands of the acrylic color from the underpainting, right 
through the primer to the original board! | bulled ahead and painted a fairly decent background considering | was 
lifting off as much paint as | was putting down. The next day the surface was still sticky and one rub test pulled 
away a patch of paint! It was a disaster, and for the first time in decades | made the decision to abandon the art- 


work and start again. 
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threw the old artwork in a corner all bent up (this is known as artistic temperament) and started again from 

scratch. This time | bought some flat sponge brushes which went some way to reducing the brush strokes and 
primed the new board properly. It was a heartache repeating all the work again but by the time | started blocking 
in the figure the pain vanished. Had | learned my lesson from the failed experiment? ‘There are no mistakes, only 
better understanding’, is a motto | live by. | decided to mix a jar of 50% odorless spirit and 50% linseed oil, (not 
the water soluble kind, for me that jar will never be opened again) and thinned the water soluble oils like normal 
oils. Success. 


S° if ’m now using oil based medium with water soluble oils why don’t | just finish the painting using traditional 
oils? For a number of reasons, one being that | had invested in a full range of large tubed water soluble paints 
and refused to give up the fight at the first hurdle. | also wanted to exhaust every avenue before giving up ona 
new kind of oil paints that are non-toxic and can be cleaned with soap and water. 


f some company can refine these paints in the future to the quality of traditional oils then they are what | will use. 

For this painting | will explore all the possibilities to find an in-between solution that will work. In the meantime 
| must go back to cleaning my brushes in solvent at the end of each day. When cleaning brushes in solvent it’s 
best not to then finish cleaning them with soap and water but to shape their hairs to a point then wash in soap 
and water the next day. Some artists clean their brushes with only linseed oil, but this can be expensive and time 
consuming. 
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had added too much linseed oil to the previous 50/50 mix as a lot of the background in the painting was glossy 

and still wet the next day. When the ratio of linseed oil exceeds the ratio of turpentine the surface can become too 
slimy and some colors break up like floating soot. The sticky solution was solved but now the large oily background 
surface had gathered every airborne dust particle, which is another problem with too much oil. Time for a tonk. 


Bl pated is a technique named after English artist Henry Tonks (1862-1937) and is pretty simple, but also pure 
genus. Simply blot the art with a sheet of paper to soak up the oil. Some glazed paint will come with it, but not 
so much that you notice if you paint thin like me. Now the surface is clear of debris and just the right amount of oil 
is left to work into. 


ainting resumes and is close in quality to traditional oils, which is not surprising considering how much oil I’ve 

mixed the paint with. | have since discovered that the pigment in water soluble oils is closer in grade to the 
student version of the Winsor & Newton traditional oil paints rather than the artist quality grade professionals work 
with. When mixing paint on my palette | also glaze the palette with the same oily mix so that everything drys at the 
same speed on both palette and paint surface, that way I’m less likely to remove paint from the artwork with over 
diluted paint. 
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t’s the next day and for the second coat | continue with my mix of 70% odorless spirits and 30% linseed oil. The 
fat over lean rule is not broken here as the previous days work will dry before this layer does. | just shouldn’t thin 
this ratio further with spirits, only oils from this point onward. 


he mix is buttery enough for me to blend and has none of the stickiness found using the water mix. What have 

| learned this far from using water based oils? Basically | will use them in future for underpainting and fast color 
roughs but will skip using water as a thinner in any ratio with spirits or linseed oils. It can be done but tends to 
keep the oils wet and sticky for days. Wet is easy to tonk, but sticky is a problem I’m not prepared to suffer when 
| don’t need to. 


he answer | found using my style of blended art: mix purely with water for underpainting then mix with only 
spirits/oils for bending. | won’t be using the water-mixable linseed oil again as | won’t be doing any finished 
water based oil paintings until things improve. The quality is good but not anywhere near the quality of traditional 
oils. The mix of the ‘water mixable linseed oil’ with spirit or traditional linseed oil was probably the biggest mistake 
| made. 
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No | have three labeled jars of medium: One jar named ‘underpainting’ with 90% spirit /10% oil mix. One jar 
named ‘Block-In/Blend’ with 70% spirits/ 30% oil and one jar named ‘Glaze’ with 50% spirit/ 50% oil, the same 
mix | use for regular oils. 


Hes" | glaze the girl with a large loaded brush of glazing mix spread very thin then paint on top. The paint will 
‘float’ on top until it starts to dry. This is the period to work in all your colours and details. Once you feel the 
paint seize up (after around four hours) you can start to do some very subtle blending while adding more opaque 
detail, back and forth, blend and detail all day long. Was it work the risks? Yes, it’s one of my favorite paintings and 
was reserved and bought by one of the world’s biggest fantasy art collectors before IlluxXCon 2010 even opened 
it’s doors. 
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Dix booked in at the time, ‘The Sacrifice’, but it was delayed at the client’s reques 


this piece while | was still in the Conan moment. Perfect. 


hen working to commission it’s important to give the same passion as you wou 
a successful painting. After making notes from the brief it’s time to sit down an 
stew. No matter how difficult the brief seems you will find a way to make magic if you dig deep. Commissions are tougher 
than personal work as it’s not your initial idea, but remember, it’s a privilege to be com 
in your professional talent. Consider it an artistic collaboration and hang on for the ride. 


, leaving me just enough time to paint 


d your personal work, which is key to 
d cook that information into a decent 
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s seen before | had experimented with water-mixable oils as a safer alternative to breathing toxic fumes such as 

turpentine and other solvents. They proved frustrating due to their odd drying habits and stickiness during the 
blending stages, but were easy to clean and odorless. They also dry to an oil finish when the water evaporates. The 
underpainting stage uses the largest amount of paint and therefore creates the largest amount of fumes. | decide 
to use the water based oils with the paints watered down to a wash, making them less sticky and | get a headache 
free, healthy start to the artwork. So, although experimenting with new materials can be a risk, it’s rarely a waste of 
time. Acrylics can be substituted here but | like the flexibility of wiping back the oils with rags and also the manipula- 
tion of oil paint which is next to impossible with acrylics. 
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nce again we are on high alert. The girl’s face has to be tough yet still attractive, which is very tricky. Keeping 
the facial lines to a minimum is the best way to get around this but not at the expense of her looking like she 
has had a Botox injection. Delicate stuff. 


he girl is important to me here for another reason in that she steers the art away from it’s obvious influence, 

Frank Frazetta’s masterpiece: Conan the Destroyer. I’m always trying to break away from Frank’s spell but 
sometimes world’s collide in that the patrons of this piece also wanted that look as Frank’s destroyer art was one 
of their favorites, and at the time of my writing just changed hands for $1,500,000 USD, putting it well out of range 
of most art collectors. 


here is absolutely no doubting Frank’s genius, but before we all wilt and give up it must be remembered that 

he too was influence by imagery, and | would say the crouching skeleton in the foreground here was influenced 
more for me by the skeleton fight in Ray Harryhausen’s (1920—) stop-motion movie sensation, ‘Jason and the 
Argonauts’ (1963) may also have been in Frank’s mind when he painted his own crouching figure in ‘Conan the 
Destroyer’ which shows a very skeleton-like structure through the flesh. | have also found a similar crouching fig- 
ure in the J. Allen St. John’s (1872-1957) painting for the frontispiece of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ ‘The Chessmen of 
Mars’ published in 1922 which may have also entered the sub-conscious of Ray Harryhausen, and so on through 
the ages. No doubt a trip to The Louvré would find the influences of Allen St. John. 


I a more startling revelation it turned out that Frank had cribbed the fallen figure in his Destroyer art from an 
obscure painting by french artist Jean-Jules-Antoine Lecomte du Nouy (1842-1923) entitled “Les Porteurs de 
Mauvaises Nouvelles,”. Frank could easily have painted the figure without swiping it, but he was working to com- 
mission and it got the job done quicker. If he had swiped from a living artist he would have been booed, but no 
one was having food taken from their mouths here. The myth built around Frank was that he used no reference 
and this was clearly not the case. This revelation does not diminish his legend for me, in fact it is a relief to find he 
was human. None of us evolve from a vacuum and | freely acknowledge all the influences here in this homage to 
Frank and all the great artists that went before me. 
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work down to the points that | can handle in one sitting, which stops here at the wrist and bikini top, all the time 

tinkering with the face until | get the perfect balance of expression and beauty. | use bigger brushes for the body, 
but have seen artists paint this size area with the same brush used for the face. Crazy. Bigger brushes will speed 
up your work with better effect to the art. 


timeless tip for choosing brush sizes is to choose the size you think will work, then choose a bigger size. Note 

ow pale the face looks now in relation to the body. This is why | block in everything before treating the fig- 

ure as a whole in the glazing stage. With all the masses in place it’s much easier to refine each element quickly 
later. 


ou can also see here how useful the color rough has been in that | have placed contrasting darks to make the 

figure pop forward, such as conan’s dark toga bringing the pale curve of the girl’s hip forward. This is one of 
the reasons that art triumphs over the reference photography in that you can add this stuff at will over a long period 
of searching and finding what is aesthetically pleasing to the eye. Note also the light of Conan’s thigh making the 
skeleton’s jaw read. While you study that area look at how the detail of conan’s belt is more subdued as it meets 
the skeleton’s face. These little moments are planned to make sure a complicated composition doesn’t become 
confusing. 
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ere she is blocked in and blended. | add the ornamentation now and paint all the metal parts at the same 
time paying special attention to where the metal meets the flesh. | will always make sure that the metal edges 
make some impact on the soft flesh otherwise the metal will give the impression of ‘floating’ above the flesh. A 
frozen moment like this can still show action by the placement of objects in motion such as the lifting of the earring, 


the flowing hair, and the jingle-jangle of the headdress. 


ess obvious is the invisible line of action that runs through the body, in this case a sloping, elongated ‘S’ shape. 
Line of action is an animation term meaning the first line draw to indicate action onto which you build a figure. 


A line of action can make even a static figure pulse with life. 
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he next day when the previous day’s work has dried | lay down a glaze and oil out with a large brush then paint 
in all the subtle colors needed to make flesh real. With the glaze still wet | can add the fine metal links since the 
surface is still nice and slippy. For this | use the rigger brush | used to paint the spear in ‘Artemis and the Satyr’. 


A brush is a sable brush with extremely long bristles that holds lots of medium for a continuous unbroken 
ine. The name ‘rigger’ was coined because the brush was used primarily by maritime artists to paint the long 
lines of rigging on sail boat artworks. 
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Se a commission will come in with a low budget, and when you are starting out this will be a common 
occurrence. The main thing to do is not to moan about it, you can say ‘no’, it’s up to you if you choose to do it 
or not. The problem is that a ‘no’ can sound like a door slamming and you may not get a call back from that client. 
The reverse can be just as bad, as a ‘yes’ can lead to constantly underpaid work. Some ad agencies would ring me 
up with a promise that the next job would be a ‘biggie’ and to treat the low budget job as a favour. Sometimes they 
would honour their word, other times not. This is the search and find that all budding artists and illustrators must go 
through until they can finally pick and choose their clients. 
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f that sounds grim it doesn’t have to be, if you set your mind right. Regardless of what stage of your career you are 

at you still have the power to negotiate. You may think not, but remember, they rang you because they want your 
style or they think you’ll work for that price, either way they would rather close the deal with you than ring someone 
else. To stop low budget jobs getting out of hand | charged $30 per sketch until the idea was nailed. No one ever 
balked at such a small additional fee but it could sometimes rise to a tidy sum. It also helped them make up their 
mind sooner. | had one talented friend go out of business because his ‘commissions’ never got past the sketch 
stage. His unscrupulous ‘clients’ were simply using him for ideas. Beware they are out there. 


bove is the color rough for this low budget private commission. | will let you in on my negotiation methods on 
this art and other low budget works as we progress. 
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he first few stages showed the color rough and underpainting. Although | showed the client the color rough out 

of courtesy he is aware that it can change as much as | wish. Keeping the rough abstract also allows me my 
own freedom to explore rather than be tied down by a tight sketch. Here as | block in | am unhappy with the zom- 
bies helmet. With a tight sketch approved by a publisher | would have to stick to the sketch and live with it, but due 
to my negotiation | can change it at will. Remember, if you work on a small piece like this it would be a mistake to 
use canvas as the weave would make it impossible to get detail into the face. This artwork is on gessoed illustra- 
tion board and lightly sanded for a smooth finish that still has enough tooth to hold the oils. As the painting is very 
small | can block the whole thing in a single day. I’m blocking in again with 70%/30% white spirt/linseed oil mix to 


thin my paints. 
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bove are both the blended stage and the colour glazed stage. At this point the painting is in a state of flux. I’m 
mixing traditional 50/50 turpentine with linseed oil here as detail at this size needs a good oily vehicle to make 
the paint flow. When using a toxic thinner | usually make sure the room is ventilated, but with the hot weather I’m 
working in an air conditioned environment. This is when it’s essential to use dippers with lids to hold the medium. 


This way the medium is exposed to the air just briefly as | open and close the lids only when | need to mix color. 


f | was working on a large canvas though | would open the windows and doors and brave the heat rather than 
breath the turpentine fumes. Double bowl metal dippers clip onto your palette. They are cheap and available at 
all art stores. In one bowl | have my oil medium for painting and in the other odorless spirit or turpentine to rinse 


my brushes. 
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‘m using my 50/50 linseed/turpentine mix to glaze. If you choose Artists’ Turpentine and follow the safety tips | 

share throughout this book on the use of solvents then you should have little to worry about. One last safety tip is 
don’t play it cheap by buying unrefined solvent from hardware stores, it will be detrimental to your health, and your 
artwork. It was cheap turps that spelled the end for the great Frank Frazetta, starting with a thyroid condition and 
ending in a series of strokes. 


Mi y safety advice may be considered as histrionic by safety experts as the small amount of solvent artists gener- 
ally use is deemed no more dangerous than using common household cleaning products... but we only get 
one set of lungs. 
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Sore artists choose to use only Linseed at this stage but | find it much too glossy and almost impossible to add 
any amount of pigment to without the pigment breaking up. 50% odorless spirt mixed in will solve this problem 
but turpentine is the classic mix for it’s flowing properties and I'll use it when working on very small details. Another 
problem with using too much Linseed oil is that it takes a long time to dry, attracts dust, and can cause paintings to 
yellow over time. A good way to glaze without these problems is to oil out first as described before and keep brush- 
ing until it’s spread as miserly as you can get it. You’ll be surprised how far it can go. Hold the painting at an angle 
to see if you’ve missed any by checking the gloss. You now have a great surface to paint on that will be workable 
for hours. As always, be careful if using solvent rather than turps as it’s more likely to pick up previous layers if 
brushed too much. 


hen this commission was finished | calculated that because of the small size | had painted it so much quicker 
than my larger pieces that the cost came out around the same per hour, so nothing was really lost money-wise 
and | had the freedom to paint what | pleased and the buyer got his bargain. That’s the power of negotiation & 
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hen | started working as an young illustrator in London | became aware that illustration was viewed by some 

as the inferior cousin to fine art because it ‘illustrates’ another person’s idea (i.e. a book illustration), and is 
work painted to a deadline by clock-watchers for money, and therefore can’t possess a soul. | believe this is pure 
snobbery, after all the Sistine Chapel by Michelangelo (1475-1564) illustrated stories from the bible (a book) and 
was commission by the church (the client), yet it’s regarded as the height of fine art. For me if the final work was 
painted with passion and imbued with your personal vision, then it’s art, pure and simple. 


ere | will create a painting for the love of it (fine art) under a self-imposed ten day deadline, based on a story 

brief (illustration), from myself (the client), treating it as both illustration and fine art, to prove there is no differ- 
ence. | have shown this artwork to a class of art students and everyone had a different interpretation of what the 
backstory might be. I’ll leave the story a mystery so that you can draw your own interpretation. 
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llustrators usually complete paintings within time limits that would cause a fine artist to faint. This is why most illus- 
trators choose fast drying acrylic over oil paints. But acrylics simply can’t blend like oils and so ironically it will take 
longer to produce blended flesh using acrylics. 


ers illustration board as a base | transferred a reverse tracing paper sketch by burnishing the back with a 
spoon. It’s important that the board’s surface has no invisible oil marks before transfer and a wipe over with tis- 
sue soaked in spirit will do the trick. Next | use acrylic paint (burnt sienna) to quickly block in the underpainting. After 
twenty minutes dry time | seal the porous board with acrylic medium (Liquitex Matte) and spread it out with an art 
store sponge brush to prevent brush strokes. | also lift off any excess with a paper towel as | go. Once dry | lay down 
a second coat the same way. The surface is now sealed, leaving a slight tooth to hold the following oil paint. The art 
size is 28”X19” and is my average size art as it fits the budget of most collectors better than my large canvases. 
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H°" is my colour rough. You can see everything here in miniature, the value, the colour, the mood. If you squint 
your eyes you can almost see the final art. At his point | can approach the modeling stage with the confidence that 
the oil painting is worth going through with. 


s I’m my own cheapest model, | pose for the pirate, but in order not to be recognizable in every painting | change 

the facial features. At bottom right you can see my original profile before | added a broken nose and beard. For 
photoshoots | use a Canon EOS camera and EOS Utility software which means | can connect my camera to a laptop 
and see my poses live on full screen. With the camera and laptop facing me | can use a remote timer to take the shots 
with a two second alert telling me when to freeze. | cut and paste the best of numerous photos in Photoshop adding 
the hat and various bangles that weren’t in the original shoot. | painted the nose and beard very roughly. If you look 
closely you can see where the extended arm and the head are pasted onto the torso. This was due to a good torso in 
one shot having a poorly positioned arm, etc., and so | take the best from all shots to find the perfect pose. 
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No it’s time to combine all the skills used in the previous artworks to pull off the most difficult type of painting: 
colour and value in one application. Here I’m blocking in colours of different values (lights and darks) to the 
background and figure simultaneously to achieve tone and colour in one sitting. I’m working from a black and white 
reference photo for the value and anatomy and the colour rough for colour reference. For this stage I’m using what 
would usually be my glazing mix of 50/50 linseed oil / turpentine to blend as I’m by-passing the usual 70/30 block- 
in stage mix to meet my deadline. 


n the glossy surface the oils stay live all day, but are most easily blended within the first hour. In a few hours 

time | can come back and add some of the colors that are also seizing up on the palette and add touches here 
and there. By tomorrow | will be able to add another glaze on top. If you live in a damp or cold climate you may 
need to add some cobalt dryer to speed up the drying time. While one part of the painting is in it’s drying stage I'll 
move onto other parts of the painting. At this stage I’ve returned to the figure after blending to add the mark of the 
lash on his back and a scar across his face, adding history and a sense of danger to the character. 
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gain, I’m out with my anatomy books to make sure that what | see in my photo reference is not a trick of the 

light. | want to exaggerate the flexing muscles without straying into caricature, or worse, into the realms of 
bodybuilding. As always I’m trying to remain true to how these characters would look based on their history and 
environment. Any sign of modern day influence, such as permed or styled hair for instance, would forever destroy 
the illusion and mood. 


H ere I’ve repeated the one stop blocking and blending on the mermaids body that | did on the pirate. You can 
see I’ve used the natural edge ending of the torso (here ending at the arm) to complete one blending session 
and am now blocking the lower body. | don’t bother with trinkets such as the bracelet at this stage as it will slow me 
down too much. What I’m aiming for is realizing the overall vision first. Adding trinkets will be easier at the end. 


170 


Hee we are at the end of day three. Tomorrow | will move at hyper speed as the clothing is always the fastest 
element to paint. You can see here that the paint is dry enough for me to rub down some pencil that was lost 
in the previous painting session. | keep my original drawing on tracing paper just in case and match it to register 
marks that line up with the burnished under drawing (I always draw register lines to mark the corners of the tracing 
sheet outside the art area). Oil drys slowly, but only relatively. Used thinly you can almost guarantee a dry surface 
at the start of each day. I’ve hinted at some fish scales here but know that a glazing layer will be a much easier 
way to tackle the sheen and rainbow colours of oily flesh and have left that kind of finish for the bangles-and-trinket 
detail stage. 
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Ithough | managed to paint the pirate in tone and value during a single stage, painting pale flesh takes a much more 

subtle touch as artists through the ages have noted. | spent many lunch hours at the Manchester Art Gallery staring 
through the delicate glazes William Waterhouse (1849-1917) used to capture the radiant beauty of his water nymphs 
in his masterpiece, ‘Hylas and the Nymphs’. 


ven though glazes are normally associated with high chroma transparent colours I’m using thin white here along 
with blues and pinks to create flesh akin to that of a cave and undersea dweller. From this stage I'll also start on the 
bangles and trinkets and also the lash marks, so that the entire painting is ready to glaze and detail at the next stage. 
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‘ve blended the mermaid flesh and left it over night to dry. I’m into day six now and ready to detail and glaze. As 

| completed the Pirate’s hue and value already there is very little glazing needed to bring his flesh alive. You can 
see now the time spent layering the mermaid’s flesh was well worth the effort as we now see the cold flesh, pink 
at the knuckles and blue in vein contrasting sharply against the bronzed flesh of her captor. This does not mean 
he doesn’t need some pinks and blues too as you can see in the elbows and shadows.. 


Are day and | lay down a thin coat of medium to float some opaque paints on top of the pirate figure to bring 
out the form more by highlighting his muscles. | always resist the urge to over-highlight as | want the flesh to 
read as flesh rather than metal, which can happen. To insure | don’t fall into this trap | note the highlights of the 
metal bangles on the mermaid are always higher in value than his flesh. You will notice his features have changed 
a lot since the underpainting as | felt the initial face was too sharp and refined, whereas | wanted a more gnarly, 
older pirate, the kind of man who has escaped death a hundred times. 
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ompare this to the full plate on the previous spread. This is the end result of the first glaze and blend following 

that block in. | experimented a great deal on the tail and thumbed through lots of fish reference to come up 
with something unique. Finding reference books such as cookbooks is a far better port of call than looking at other 
fantasy art for reference. These books can contain birds, crabs, shells, and fish in high quality detail. 


ay nine and I’ve glazed and detailed all day long over the entire painting. | could call it finished here, but | plan 

to sleep on it and go back in tomorrow for one last glaze and touch up. This should not be confused with the 
kind of treatment seen all too often where an artist will polish their work to death and end up with an over rendered 
eyesore. I’m always conscious of keeping the detail limited to where | want the viewer to look. There’s no doubt 
now that | will meet my self-imposed deadline. How did | work it out to ten days exactly? Basically, in illustration, 
| always met any deadline imposed by simply writing down on a calendar a day-by-day breakdown of the various 
stages required to fit the time frame, then insured they were ticked each day. If | was given a fourteen day deadline 
(my ideal for this painting) or a six day deadline, it would still get done. 
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ere | am at the end of day ten after the final glaze and touch up. | sacrificed some of the blues and pinks in the 
mermaid’s flesh to harmonize the painting and create a golden pool of light. The colours are still there, though 
not so obviously seen in reproduction. I’ve managed to paint a fine art, non-commissioned piece in the time frame | 
would normally paint an illustration, with no loss of quality. | have the painting beside me as | write this and as usual 
am dismayed by the limits of even the finest photography to capture the true essence of an original oil painting 
with it’s multi-layered glazing and depth of color. It’s interesting to note this painting was sold within a few weeks of 
completion as a work of fine art, making it financially a better option than if I’’d worked on a commissioned illustra- 
tion. Who knows the difference? 
&D 
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he more you draw the easier it gets to find ideas. Some artist/authors have written classic 

books that can teach you to draw without needing photo-reference. It’s worth your while to seek 
out ‘PDF art books in the public domain’ on the internet. What this means is when a work reaches a 
certain age and the original author is no longer alive then the copyright will most likely be expired. 
This means the books are free to download. 


: : ae ve seen Andrew Loomis books up there but as his books have recently come back into print the 

Aw sketch scanned into Corel Painter and coloured. From this kind of doodling you can compose copyright may have been renewed, so check first. The books may be old but some are gems and 
narrative. Sometimes sketches can lead to stories rather than the opposite way round, which is will help you further with your foundation skills. 

of course what illustration is. 
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Born to Kill: Private Collection: Oil on canvas board 18.5”X25” 
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Fantasy Art House Gallery, Idiana: Oil on canvas 36”X48” Fantasy Art House Gallery, Idiana: Oil on canvas 21.5”X45” 
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t 30”X40” ‘Solomon’s Loss’ is huge by illustration and print standards today but would be regarded as a small piece 

by Victorian fine art standards, when representational art ( ie: not abstract ) was at its peak of glory. Back then art- 
ists such as Lord Frederic Leighton (1888-1891) and Hans Makart (1840-1884) painted canvases of staggering sizes. 
The great Victorian artists were akin to Hollywood stars, masters of public spectacle and mass entertainment with 
hundreds of thousands paying to see their latest works at the annual Académie des Beaux-Arts in Paris, France. Un- 
fortunately their popularity came to an abrupt end with the rise of Modern Art and Cinema. For the last century Victorian 
art was ridiculed as kitsch by art curators with an eye to keeping Modern Art priced at outrageous figures. Illustrator Al 
Capp (1909-1979) put it more bluntly: ‘Abstract art is a product of the untalented sold by the unprincipled to the utterly 
bewildered’. Today Victorian art is being reevaluated for its uncompromising beauty with Alma Tadema’s The Finding of 
Moses’ recently selling for $35, 922,000 . Considering the painting was bought solely for its $900 frame in 1955, before 
being dumped in an alley as worthless, signals a major tide is turning. 
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f you are going for epic art and epic scale I’ve discovered that a dismantled canvas frame 42” at it’s tallest wood 

strut is a problem to transport by hand as art tubes with carry handles are too short to hold a much longer length 
without having to saw the strut in two (a landscape 42” high can be any width though, as you just keep rolling). To 
transport large canvases to a show | recommend PVC plumber’s piping from hardware stores to hold and protect 
your canvas and dismantled frame pieces. They can then be placed inside commercial art tubes with handles. The 
PVC piping is practically indestructible (art tubes are not) and can be capped at both ends with caps sold alongside 
the pipes in store. | also use these PVC pipes to post rolled canvas safely to collectors. 


he future looks bright again for painters of beauty and truth. Heartfelt dreams and visions placed on canvas with 
oil and brush, grown from the seed of a colour sketch, to a full blown oil on canvas to be treasured by collectors 
the world over... ® 
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Photographing Artwork © MM adels 


Top tip: A50mm lens will keep proportions true 


yde provides live 


“i 


Softbox light 1. 


Cameras such as Canc 
camera come with soft 
ity, that allows you see 


hotographing artwork, especially varnished artwork, can be a nightmare and I’ve tried every way | can to reach 

a method that works for me. Here it is: | use two soft boxes to avoid burning out highlights that harsher, less dif- 
fused lights tend to do. | shoot the art in a dark room and have attached a polarizing lens to my camera to cut glare 
to a minimum. The camera is an EOS 500D with a 50mmm lens, which keeps the artwork proportions from warping. 
This is the lens | also use for shooting models to keep their anatomy as true as possible. My ISO setting for shooting 
artwork is 100 for capturing detail, but for models | change the ISO setting to 1600 to prevent any movement from the 
models resulting in a blurred image. 


ost professional tips will tell you to place your lights behind the camera at 45% angles pointing at the artwork, 

but | always get glare. What you are looking at here are the lights placed equidistant and directly at each side of 
the art, with the method being that each light will cancel any shadows of weave or paint produced by the other. This | 
find is the best method for crisp, clear imagery. The only problem here is that you will still get highlights. These | ‘spot 
out’ with the spot healing brush in Photoshop. Alternatively you can do a ‘one hit fix’ with the Photoshop filter ‘dust & 
scratches’ but | find it softens the art details. Another method that works is to reflect the lights off the ceiling rather than 
at the artwork, this will give less glare but at the pearl of less sharpness in detail. 
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Top tip: Before photographing art | ee ta 

sweep it over with a soft velvet clothes [oP tip: Softbox lights are great for diffusing the harshness 

brush to remove dust and hair. of direct light and are also useful for photographing models 
as they don’t burn out highlights so much. 


= ee 
izing lens will 4 EOS 500D 
minimum . 
Softbox light 2. 
Canon Eos 500D digital SLR camera sea aigInnere 


. oe 
mae 
White Bale 


‘2! 4 


bove right is a screen from my ‘live shooting mode’ which shows the F-stop and camera speed etc., that I’ve found 

best to get just the right amount of detail without being too sharp or too fuzzy. Between F8-14 works best but you 
might like to experiment more. Make sure your camera and art are level using a spirit level. If you have a wooden floor 
you can use the floorboard lines to place the feet of the easel and the feet of the tripod flush. | find shooting against a 
blue background stops the flare effect of a white background at the edge of the artworks and also gives me less trouble 
than black with color balance. Shooting in Av, Raw+Large mode will take a lot of memory but will give you maximum 
detail. Once | set the camera on a two second timer I’m assured the camera won’t shake during the exposure, which 
may last a second or two. You need to shoot a close up of a white card when your lights are set up then save this setting 
to your custom white balance before shooting your art using the custom white balance mode (check your camera guide 
book for details on custom settings). I’m far from a pro photographer but these methods have given me good results. 


ote: Live shooting mode can be enabled in your camera settings so that when you attach your camera to your lap- 
top it will show live images on your computer screen making it ideal for posing for your own art. With the computer 
screen facing me in front of the camera | can use a remote timer to give me a few seconds to perfect and hold the 
pose. 
ep 
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=. I’ve come to the end of n examination of my Ww * . 
reader a choice in various tect in oils. V —— ~Alkyds (G riffin) Pros and 
your personal temperament, ord nes if you are already aj Ps 
is a breakdown of my personal pros and cons in anutshell: _ f 
: Fast drying with sees ready to work on top of the following day (using tin colour). 
ig poueee'y pigment than water-mixable oils : 


Water Mixable Oils (Winsor&Newton) P re Sey (good glazing qualities 2 
“d ‘oe thinners and o 


ya he ‘s a F \i msimixing with traditional id ‘ ilm 8 used in oil 


’ hey are clean, simple to use, and tackinp. pretty fast m 
Acrylics. 
2. They give off no harmful fumes so good if you work, say, in. 
3. They clean with soap and water. 0 
4. You can treat them like regular oils by adding various amounts of turps/spirit ed oil. a 
Although this negates buying them for their water-mixable qualities it might be a good way ; e F : f i 
to ease into oil painting if you are used to water based | aints. fe tional Oils (Winsor& \ ewton) Pros and Cons: 
5. Per tube they are cheaper than traditional oil paints, and with your mé NS ~ : ‘ 
water this make water-mixable paints a good budget option. ' “TOS: 
6. No headaches. » ~  1.Outstanding quality with a long pigven ory of longevity. 
. Superb blending qualities. AL 


a ~ 


Cons: — 3.Long drying time leaves the artist time to cover large areas that can be worked into over 
{rag on your fies on . 


1.As they tack-up pretty fast they tend to any hours. on 

for expensive sable brushes and also the smooth or as easy to achive as ae 4.Great flowing qualities that help keep brushes from wearing out so fast.. ‘ 
with traditional oils. : 
2.lronically on a day by day basis they ry than traditic ils Cons: “ 

less predictable in their overall drying time ‘ : 1.May dry too slowly for some painting methods such as layerin : i 
3.They are a lower grade oil pigment, and tb * vast 
break up into what looks like soot floating in milk, ale] vf Me ; * - : a " 
favourites, Olive Green. _— j d > 
4.Colours tend to thicken in their tubes making them ha re Note: 

This is from my own personal experience working in a sub tr 

5.Water evaporates quickly therefore your paletig colours soon need rewetting ro 

over-wet you could lift the previous colour. _, 

6. Their stickiness attracts dust and hairs. 
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1.Less hazardous fumes than Art 
2.Cheaper than Artists’ Turpentine 
3.Speeds up drying time (if this is what \ 


Cons: 

1.Can pick up underlying colour if not ca 
2.Doesn’t have the superior flow of Artists’ 
3.Speeds up drying time (not good for my m 
4.Need good studio ventilation to prevent he 
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y add 90% 


age consistency: 


) a face cream consistency add 70% spirits or turpentine mixed with 


add 50% spirits or turpentine mixed with 
on the surface before applying paint to improve 
ris dry first.) 


f technique from the list above it would be oils and turpentine 
mixed with linseed oil using sable brushes. The perfect painting s my technique 


is a smooth gessoed panel. The reason is the flow of turpentine n on a smooth 


surface gives my style the best chance of success in that it blends s y and easily for 
skin tones and also makes detailing easier. The major drawback is orage and weight 
| make for a cumbersome load that is not easy to export, whe canvas is light, 


om 


\ 
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remember the first ti 

| didn’t think | had a sty 
ing in a vacuum unspoile 
your own | recommend the 
magic on your subconscious, 
knowledge to make your own 


B artists like Frank Frazetta had a tot ally unique style you &f, Yes. 

can tell a Frazetta at a glance. ersonally cited influences inf 

Hal Foster, N.C. Wyeth, Howard i 

influence in his work does not ma 

that he must have followed the no : is Own € 
input after studying these great artis illi ork ma. 
surface level, to have no previous influence attached. On the { when an artist 


sciously tries to create a style before they learn to paint, the 
that their style looks like a mishmash of other artists, which, | 
conclusion of that method. 


or anatomy and bold colour | study Boris Vallejo, for d 
brushwork, Frank Frazetta, for gritty atmosphere | ac 
and light | look to the The Heidebrandt Brothers. A\ 
as Sanjulian, Segrelles, Waterhouse, Allen St Johr 
son, Brom, Jeff Jones, Lord Leighton, Alma Tadem 
If any of these artists are new to you | recommend yo 
admire for their various skills, and they need not n 
urge you to study outside the stable of fantasy artists. 
| great tlwagaileericlade: Norman Rockwell (the early y 
croix, David Roberts and The Orientalists, and The 
absorb what they teach, add your ow 
style all your own. 


t the end of the day there is only one honest | ( ie i) dete =< 


work and that is to study hard, hone your craft, and w 3i0 is and YOU 
unique style will find you. | wish you luck... f 


> 
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Alla Prima Painting: Completing a painting ina 
single session or while the paint is still wet. 


Alkyd: Synthetic resin used in paints and mediums 
to speed drying time. 


Chiaroscuro: A method of painting that represents 
boldly contrasting lighting, usually drawing high- 
lights out of a dark scene. 

Chroma: The degree of brilliance in color 
Fat-Over-Lean: The rule of painting in layers in 
which each successive layer of paint should have 
more oil than the preceeding layer. to reducing the 


risk of cracking. 


Gesso: White medium applied as a ground to stop 
oil being absorbed by porous surfaces. 


Glaze: A film of transparent color laid over a dried 
underpainting. 


Grisaille: Monochromatic painting usually in various 
tones of gray. 


Ground: The surface on which color is applied. 
Highlight: The lightest tone in a painting. 


Hue: Term for a paticular color, for example: a hue of 
bluish green or redish purple. 


Impasto: Painting thickly with a bristle brush or 
palette knife in order to creat 


Imprimatura: A stain of oil col 
the entire surface to create 


BY «*« S$ T EOP 


value painting. 


Lightfast: Resistant to fading when exposed to 
sunlight. 


& 
Liquin: Fast drying medium useful for > 4 


ocal Color:The true or actual color of an object 
influenced by light or atmospheric conditions . 


Mahl Stick: A wooden stick with a pad tied to one 
end used to steady the hand when working on 
fIne details. 


Medium:A liquid additive used to control the 
application properties of paint, for example: oils, 
varnishes, solvents, and driers. 

Modeling: tingthe illusion of volume by 
painti 


Palette: Surfa 
mixes his colors. 
to paint with. 


inter holds Or 


olor: se * 
d - 
: 


Pallette knife: A flexi 

steel for mixing colours on the 

be used to apply —_ ; 
Pastels: Quality sticet dry colour c 


very little binder. 


Pigment: A substance or powde 

up the color of a paint. Pigment: 
organically from plant or anim 

salts and metallic oxides such as ocl 
blue. . 
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er preparatory 


ipple: Applying sn 


Value: Degree of 


Varnish: Protective si 
or matt surface appearar 


Verdaccio: Greenish underpai 
Volatile: Evaporating rapidly o1 
Wash: A thin application of 
White Spirits: A thinner use 


lace Turpentine. Can be be 


of e reasons: excessi 
um, applying varnishe 
a accumulation of d 
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erre Bonnard 14 

Acrylics 139, 190 Donato Giancola 78 0, 

Alfredo Alcala 6 ‘ 


Alkyd 52, 196 E Rainbow Palette 2, 15 
Alla Prima 172, 196 Edgar Rice Burroug! f Ray Harryhausen 146 
Allen St. John 146 EOS 162, 170, | Rembrandt 100 
Alma Tadema 39, 170 Eugene Delac ‘oO . Rigger 86, 149 


Altoona 16, 28 
Robert. E. Howard 109 
Anatomy 3, 17, 18, 22, 26, 32, 33, 40, 61, 69, 71, 80, 82, F tere Sota 


109, 1115 113, 117 shgeeald4, 163, 164, 170, 189, 
194, 202 i £0 
Andrew Loomis 181, 192, 194 Line of action 

Archibald Prize 92 a 5 Lord Frederic Le 

Art station 189 . 121 3 }, 14 Lucian Freud 96 38, 108 
ASFA 54 I. 8, 194, M 7 

Atlas Gallery 188 

At the Edge: Art of the Fantastic Macibro ulna 


ridgeman 181, 192 Mahl Stick 101, 1) 
. Gesso 40, 68, 128, 196 MDF 
We), 1323 ccs Girasol Collectables 108 Michael Whelen 14 
Glazing 24, 35, 36, 52, 61, 62, 63, 85, 99, 122, 126, 137, Michelangelo 160 
Boris Vallejo , 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 16, 20, 25, 121, 189, 194, 14h, amg, 151, 163, 165, 167, 169, 191,196 Mirage 189 


200, 202 Greg Hildebrandt 3, 14 Mud Palette 3, 105 
Burne Hogarth 181 Grisaille 94, 176, 196 
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iting , lee MOM 993, 96, 112, 
N 2 ; 1, 156, 161, 167, 196, 197 


Neil Mech@iamekO8, 200 
Caravaggio 100 Hans Makart, 170 Norman Rockwell 27, 118 
Carly Rees 39, 71 Harvey Dunn 24 
Chesley Award , 37, 54 Henry Tonks 133 O 
GhidfOscuro 18, 196 Holly Underwood 39, 200 a eee i 
Conan 6, 55, 108, 109, 111, 115, 116, 117, 121, 123, 124, 
* 138, 142, 145, 146, 147, 150, 175, 200, 202 I P 

Conan the Destroyer 146 
Copyright 66, 154, 155 IlluXCon 2, 3, 10, 16, 28, 29, 37, 66, 76, 93, 108, 137, 
Corel Painter 9, 11, 16, 17, 20, 39, 55, 130, 188 202 

ImagineFX 59 

Imprimatura 180, 196 


Pat Wilshire 16, 28, 20. 


Zen Zen Zo 39, 71 
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ward winning SF & Fantasy illustrator, Patrick J. Jones’s educational movies and ebooks have been downloaded via his online store by students 

and teachers from most every nation on Earth. Now for the first time Patrick has accumulated the bulk of his recent oil painting art tutorials into 
this single volume to share incredible insight into his life as an artist and his unique working methods. Inside these pages contain the secrets of paint- 
ing Conan, mermaids and otherworldly creatures, from pencil to finished art. No serious student of SF & Fantasy art or oil painting techniques can 
afford to miss this book— so take a private seat in Patrick’s Masterclass and learn how to create fantastic art! 


atrick has worked for most major SF & Fantasy publishers and film companies worldwide including the likes of Lucasfilm and Disney Studios. He 

has painted covers for many prestigious authors, including Simon R. Green and H.G. Wells, and has worked as a Concept Artist for movies such 
as Peter Pan and The Great Raid. His original oil paintings reside art galleries and in the homes of private collectors worldwide. Patrick also teaches 
a Masterclass in SF & Fantasy art at government and Private campuses on the Gold Coast and Brisbane, Australia. 


ee: to be impressed by every piece that comes out of the hands of Patrick. His control of the paint and brushes is truly amazing, His technique is impeccable...’ 


ie Vallejo 


Pa has a fire anda passion in his art that very few have. His understanding of anatomy, design, composition and lighting is excellent. His technique and style 
are brilliant. But mostly his art is magical...’ ld d 
(,% Hilderanat 


uscious color! That's the first thing {think when | see one of Patrick’s paintings. Then my eyes roam around and see the silky skin of the characters, 
the intricate design work of their ornamentation...’ lie Bell 
| ule Dé 


pe Dos Santos 


B lazing with color and heroics, Patrick’s paintin 6 capture the best of what Science Fiction and Fantasy has to offer~ deft draftsmanship, killer compositions 
and sensual atmospheres. tis a thrill to see what he will unveil next from the studio...’ 
[PD onato Giancola 


B ringing his unique blend of exquisite color sense and delicate value control to everything from science fiction to classical mythology, Patrick paints for both the 
book cover and the museum wall...’ 


2a isa phenomenal artist, equally versed in both traditional and digital methods... as well as a wonderful teacher.’ 


Es Wilshire, tlluxCon Co-Founder 
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